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Tue currency of this country, as I stated in your March number, 
(pp. 673, 677,) is approximately two-thirds debt and one-third money; 
the proportion of debt being greater than in any other convertible currence 
in the world. A very large portion of the circulation is below the denomi- 
nation of five dollars; one pound notes. being the lowest known elsewhere, 
and these only in Ireland and in Scotland. This description of currency 
is co-existent with the Bank of England, and, with the bank itself, ap- 

ars to have arisen from a public exigency. During the reign of the 

tuarts the public finances were in continual disorder: their rapacity and 
extravagance, coupled with the absolute needs of the government, were the 
chief causes of the political complications that cost the monarch Charles 
I. his throne and his life. On the Protestant accession of William 
III. the financial difficulties were at their height. At the same time the 
war with France required large sums of money, which were raised with 
extreme difficulty and at great sacrifice; frequently the parliamentary 
grants yielded to the national exchequer but half their amount, owing to 
the necessity of anticipating the taxes and to the bad credit of the gov- 
ernment. Tallies—notched sticks—then the vouchers of the public debt, were 
at 20, 30, and sometimes 40 per cent. discount. Commissions and various 
extortions of the goldsmiths, who were the bankers of the kingdom, and 
of the tax-gatherers, completed the reduction. 

In this emergency a Scotchman—William Patterson—devised the 
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scheme of raising money for the support of the war by taking it from the 
currency and the country, and putting debt in its place, through the instru- 
mentality of a chartered bank. For this purpose, and on this plan, the 
Bank of England was chartered and went into operation in 1694. The 
subscribed capital was £1,200,000, all to be loaned to the government for 
an annuity of £100,000 per annum, being 8 per cent. for interest, 
and £4,000 fur expense of management. 6 per cent., or £72,000, of 
the capital was called in, and then the whole sum of £1,200,000, was 
paid in to the government exchequer, but how? Simply by making and 
passing to the exchequer, in the form of bank notes, promises to pay money 
the bank did not possess, in exchange for exchequer tallies—promises to 
pay money the government did not possess, nor ever have possessed to this 
day, for it was the commencement of the present oppressive and irredeem- 
able national debt. 

This, stripped of all its complications, is the principle of convertible 
debt banking; it is borowing evidences of debt without interest, and 
lending counter evidences of debt at interest. In its origin, as here 
stated, it is plainly seen ; but when complicated with deposits, absolute and 
fictitious—with the circulating notes and coin, and the intertwining 
of debt through the whole system, the public mind is thoroughly befogged 
with it. Nothing is created by this operation but debt—-no capital, value, 
or weaith whatever—but price is added to commodities thereby as effectu- 
ally as if so much gold had been produced or earned by labor and added 
to the currency, and multiplied obligations of debt succeed—promises to 
pay value that never existed, and which consequently cannot be ultimately 
paid. If the subscribers to the stock of the bank had paid in the £1,200,- 
000, loaned, it would have been all right; a value in that portion of the 
currency would simply have been transferred ; it would have added nothing 
to the currency—nothing to prices—nothing to the pecuniary obligations 
of the people. But as it was, the system was then inaugurated of adding 
convertible debt to the currency which should be money, degrading its 
value, expelling the money, limiting the exports of merchandise, and trans- 
acting the business of the country with debt. 

There is a discrepancy in the early accounts, regarding the proportion 
of money paid in to the capital stock of the bank; Francis, in his history of 
the bank, unaccountably stating it to have been twenty-five per cent., when 
he might and ought to have had access to a pamphlet published in 1695, 
by Michael Godfrey, the Deputy Governor, in which the amount is dis- 
tinctly put down at £72,000. Godfrey says,—* Some find fault with 
the bank because they have not taken in the whole £1,200,000 which was 
subscribed, for they ealled in but £72,000, which is more than they now 
have occasion for. But, however, they have paid into the exchequer the 
whole £1,200,000 before the time appointed by act of Parliament, and 
the less money they have taken in to do it with so much the more they 
have served the public, for the rest is left to circulate in trade, to be lent 
on land, or otherwise to be disposed of for the nation’s service.” 

This ridiculous sophistry lies at the foundation of the prevailing system 
of banking to-day. Here were men, by calling themselves and being 
called a “bank,” taking a clear interest of 8 per cent. per annum on 
their own “bills payable”—the expense of management being otherwise 
provided for—6 per cent. only of money being used in the business, 
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That the sum paid down was no more, is obvious from the following 
account presented by the governor and directors of the bank at the bar 
of the House of Commons on the 4th December, 1696 : 


DEBTOR. &. 8. 


d. 
To sundry persons for sealed bank bills standing out......... 893,800 0 0 
To sundry persons on notes for running cash 764,196 10 6 
To moneys borrowed in Holland............. seeeeece eeesess 800,000 0 0 
To interest due on bank bills standing out. 17,876 0 0 
PO UMNIDs os 6.0050 see EEE NN AR I AAS MPEGS eaeseete 125,815 211 


ee eeecceccccccsececs eee £2,101,187 18 5 


By tallies in several parliamentary funds £1,784,576 16 5 
By one half year’s deficit of fand of £100 per annum 50,000 0 0 
By mortgages, pawns and securities..........++ ecccccccccccce 280,946 15 2 
PUN oss cocaqcaanigacceohedeues sumesstueste lees teed 35,664 1 10 


Rais bts. PR EHO GAM) £2,101,187 13 5 


Mr. Lawson, in his history of the bank, remarks that the item of £35,664 
was all the cash the bank had on hand to pay their notes amounting to 
£1,657,996 10s. 6d. The truth is. the bank was in a state of suspension 
in 1696, on account of this preposterous expansion of liabilities and the 
recoinage of silver then taking place, which temporarily removed so much 
coin from circulation, that, with the amount forwarded to maintain the 
war in Belgium, they could not pay their notes. It is evident that 25 per 
cent,—£300,000 of the capital was not paid down as stated by Francis; 
if it had been, every reader acquainted with accounts will see that it would 
appear in the balance of the above account, which, including the capital, 
is but £125,315 2s. 11d., just enough to cover the £72,000 and its gains, 

The Bank was making large gains; it was receiving 8 per cent. per 
annum over expenses on a capital not paid up, and then a further sum, not 
stated, on the loan of its notes.* It had paid two yearly dividends of 8 
per cent. each, and accumulated in two years £53,315 2s, 11d. beyond the 
£72,000 of capital called in. It appears from the foregoing account that 
the Bank had made an arrangement to pay interest on a portion of its 
notes, probably at the rate of 4 percent. per annum. D’Avenant, a writer 
of that day, makes it a subject of complaint. Hesays: “ It would be for the 
general good of trade if the Bank were restrained from allowing interest on 
running cash ; for the ease of having 3 or 4 per cent. without trouble, must 
be a continual bar to industry.” He does not observe the distinction stated 
in the balance sheet between the running cash and the sealed bills : doubt- 
less interest was allowed on the sealed bills only. It will be observed that 
the interest due of £17,876, as stated in the balance sheet, is precisely 2 

er cent. on £893,800, the amount of the sealed bills; being 6 months’ 
interest without doubt. The tallies bore interest at the rate of 8 per cent. 
per annum. Altogether this must have been a pleasant business for the 


* McCulloch says :—“ The Bank discounted private bills at 5 per cent., durin 
nearly the whole period from her establishment till 1824, when the rate was reduce 
to 4 per cent.” 

The credit of the government was at first inferior to that of individuals, 
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stockholders. Their £72,000 invested in 1694 had earned them in two 
years, clear of expenses : 


Two dividends of 8 per cent. each, £192,000 0 0 
Surplus profits undivided, 58,315 2 11 


£245,815 2 11 


A very handsome return, certainly, for the investment of only £72,000. 
The holders of the bank notes were taxed this sum without knowing it, 
and the nctes handed in to the exchequer were exchanged for coin that 
was sent to Namur in Belgium, for the prosecution of the siege of that 
place, the success of which was attributed to the remittances thus obtained. 
A sum of money was thus drawn, under a disguise, from the pockets of the 
people, which they would hardly have paid as a direct tax, and the nation 
was drained of so much real capital by the substitution of a fiction of capi- 
tal in its place. 

It would exceed the limits and design of this article to pursue further 
the elaborate history of the Bank of England. I merely present these early 
figures of the institution to show the distinction between the inconvertible 
currency previously existing, as described in my former communication, 
and the convertible currency created by the Bank, and used as equivalent 
to money, in their relative effects upon commerce and wealth. The for- 
mer cannot long retain the power of money, if the smallest fraction in ex- 
cess of the true specie measure of currency is created thereby. It soon 
falls below par, and, although ic may be employed as a medium of ex- 
change at a reduced valuation, does not degrade the value of money, 
because it comes to be valued in money like any other debt or public stock. 
The Bank of England notes, during the suspension of specie payment at 
the recoinage of silver in 1696, fell to 20 per cent. below par, and again 
during the long suspension from 1797 to 1821, they were below par a 
great part of the time, being an organized circulating debt valued, accord- 
ing to its utility and scarcity, in gold and silver. The three per cent. con- 
sols of England could be employed as a circulating debt in buying and 
selling at 5 per cent. below par to-day, perhaps, but they could not be 
money or curreney—themselves the measure of price—without immediately 
exhausting the coin and bullion of England. No doctrine of Political 
Economy is better established than that of Adam Smith, that no communi- 
ty having an open commerce can maintain a volume of currency, in rela- 
tion to commodities, exceeding that of any other community accessible to 
a direct or indirect trade. It follows that if the public stocks of England 
were available, or used, as currency, amounting as they do to nearly four 
times the currency of the kingdom, all the coin would be exported or re- 
treat into hoards, and the stocks would fall to about one-fourth of their 
nominal value. In truth, therefore, inconvertible paper promises to pay, 
unless the whole volume of currency of which they form a part, is less than 
the relative proportion of specie to commodities existing elsewhere, do not 
act as money or currency, but when they do not cause the currency to ex- 
ceed that volume they do so act. Thus there was a considerable period 
during the suspension of the Bank of England, between 1797 and 1821, 
when, the issues of both notes and credits being carefully restricted, its 
notes were at par with gold and silver, but the moment the specie measure 
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was exceeded by those issues they fell, and the curious position was taken 
by many intelligent writers, that the trouble was in the rise of bullion and 
not in the fall of bank notes. This also explains the condition of the debt 
currency of New York at and after the suspension of specie payments in 
October 1857. By the previous severe contraction, the whole volume of 
currency was reduced below the true specie measure in proportion to com- 
modities, consequently its value was’ maintained at par; specie rushed to 
New York, as the creditor city of the country, from all directions, along 
with our domestic products, which were abundant al] over the country, and 
were exported to Europe in double the quantity sent forward in the same 
owe of time the previous year, notwithstanding the abundant crops there. 

xchange ruled for a time 8 to 10 per cent. in our favor, and gold com- 
menced to return rapidly from Europe, but all this did not suit the divi- 
dends of the banks; they immediately ran up their loans, checked the ex- 
port of commodities, piled up the flour and other products till the ware- 
houses of the city broke down under the weight, turned the rate of ex- 
change against us—of course stopped the inflowing of gold, and turned the 
stream outward again. So we returned to our old folly of selling our 
money, keeping our merchandise, and living in debt. 

Now, this is the distinction between the two sorts of currency we are 
considering. An inconvertible debt currency may be used, like a converti- 
ble one, to the limit of the specie measure without degrading the value of 
money, and without checking the export of commodities or causing the ex- 

ort of specie; but when increased it will reduce its own value, or price, 
just in the proportion that the whole currency exceeds the true specie vol- 
ume. On the contrary, the convertible currency, by being equivalent in 
use to gold, degrades and expels specie by adding itself to, and exceeding 
the specie measure at once. It adds itself to the price of things, checks the 
exports, attracts the imports, and causes an absolute loss of its whole 
amount to the country or community that employs it. The inconvertible 
currency only degrades itself, while the convertible degrades the value of 
gold and silver until it displaces them, and occupies their place. 

It is owing to the prevailing and fallacious notion that money is a 
measure of value, fixed and absolute, that its degradation is not perceived, 
but when the power of money to purchase commodities declines, by reason 
of the increase in the volume of currency offered in exchange for them, 
it is the value of the money that falls, and the price not the value of com- 
modities that rises. We continually waste our gold by not comprehend- 
ing this operation of the law of value. I have demonstrated this in your 
pages before, but the subject is so important that the demonstration will 
bear repetition. 

Let us suppose that the United States possess an exclusively metallic 
currency amounting to five hundred millions of dollars, and adopt one 
commodity as the representative of all the others—wheat for example. 
With this volume of currency wheat is saleable for export we will suppose at 
$1 per bushel, that being the exporter’s limit, because at the same or a trifling 
higher price he can buy it in the ports of the Baltic or Black Sea. Now, 
if we go into the debt banking business, and by exchanging notes and 
eredits with the banks, add one hundred millions of convertible dollars to 
the currency, without increasing the supply of commodities, we shall infallibly 
stop the export of wheat by raising its price in the ratio of the increased 
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currency, i. e. 20 per cent.; wheat will be $1 20 per bushel. We must 
pay for the imports, and, as wheat can no longer be shipped, the exporter 
will ship $1 20 of gold instead, with which he will buy in the Baltic 20 
= cent more of wheat than he can buy here with the same sum of money. 

he 20 cents of currency thus added to the price of the bushel of wheat 
is not value, for no property was created with or by the additional currency ; 
it is price—a mere fiction of value; but it is no fiction in its effect upon 
gold; it is a depreciation of its value, and what we have done is to 
sell $1 20 of gold for the value of $1; for one dollar is the true value 
of the bushel of wheat left in its place. This operation will continue upon 
the average of commodities, some of which, like cotton, owing to our 
natural advantages, may still be exported, but lessening in degree until 
one hundred millions of gold is expelled, and the one hundred miliions of 
bank debt fixed in the place of the gold, when the volume of currency 
wili stand in amount as before, but different in character, four hundred 
millions being moxey and one hundred millions debt, and prices return to 
their normal position, Then, the demand for gold to export having stop- 
re. ail merchandise furnishing our means of paying debts abroad, the 

anks, by the law of their existence, must inflate again; they can make 
dividends only by lending their debt; they add another one hundred 
millions of debt to the currency, which again adds price without value to 
commodities accordingly, stops the export of merchandise to the amount of 
one hundred millions of dollars, increases the import of commodities 
attracted by our high prices, many of which come in competition with 
our home labor, expels another one hundred millions of specie; and, 
after the usual fall of prices, revulsion and bankruptcy, we fall back again 
upon the natural volume of currency, now still more unnaturally con- 
structed of three hundred millions of money and two hundred millions of 
debt. This operation, stimulated by the competition of the banks for 
dividends, will be repeated as money is earned and brought into the country, 
until it is restricted to the narrowest limit that will maintain specie payments. 
This limit depends upon no law, but so much upon the uncertain forbear- 
ance of creditors, that it can never be accurately determined and guarded 
against in advance ; it is continually being exceeded by individual banks and 
they break : three times it has been so generally exceeded by all the banks 
in the country, as to cause a general suspension of payment, namely, in 
1814, '37 and 57. In 1837 the average of specie to their immediate 
liabilities held by the banks was as nearly as can be ascertained $13 70 to 
the $100, and in 1857, $13 60 to $100; yet in New England, so great is 
the preference for debt and the competition of the banks in organizing it 
into currency, they frequently hold but 10 per cent. of money to their 
demand liabil:ties on the average, and in Rhode Island alone sometimes 
only 44 per cent, 

But there is still a large amount of specie in the country beyond the 
reach of the banks, and yet within the limits of the currency ; that is, not 
in hoards. I think this rarely amounts to less than one-third of the total 
currency of the country. No doubt this is the more sluggish portion, the 
most active part of this being where it is least suspected, namely, in the 
reserve of the banks, where its ownership circulates rapidly without the 
removal of the coiu itself: from this it varies to the slow moving stocking 
deposit of the Dutch farmer and the uncertain confines of the hoard. 
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In the argument I now have to offer upon the most destructive prin- 
ciple of our mixed currency, I propose to assume this money portion of it 
to be one-third, not inferior in activity to the debt portion of two-thirds, 
We had in 1857 four hundred millions of bank circulation and inscribed 
credits, and two hundred millions of money, making altogether six 
hundred millions of currency in the whole country, and we shall soon have 
the same amount again. 

Every one knows that the money of every nation constitutes but a 
small portion of their property; the currency, however constituted, is 
always the same in volume, permanently, as the circulating volume of 
money would be if the currency were all specie. The proportion of cur- 
rency to the whole property of this country and of most commercial 
countries, is and must be approximately as 1 to 25. I consider this ratio 
so well determined by natural laws, that if I would estimate the whole 
amount of the property of the United States I would rather know the sum 
of the currency, and multiply it by 25, than to have the most elaborate 
statistics otherwise prepared. But Secretary Guthrie’s estimate in 1855 
confirms this ratio. With great labor he collected statistics from all parts 
of the country, and concluded that the whole property of the country 
then amounted to $11,317,6'1,000. This is nearly the sum of the eur- 
rency of that year multiplied by 25 ; but the estimate is a little too low, as 
Mr. Guthrie thought himself. 

On this ratio, the volume of our currency being six hundred millions, 
the whole property of the country in and out of market amounts to fifteen 
thousand millions of dollars. Of this about two-fifths is constantly offered 
for sale, or, in the language’ of political economy, “ in circulation,” to be ex- 
changed against the whole sum of currency. The relative activity of 
currency and property is therefore as 10 to 1, every dollar of currency 
performing the average circulation of ten dollars of property ; thus we have 
on the average six thousand millions of property constantly in circulation 
reciprocal with the currency. It is perfectly obvious that the two hundred 
millions of money circulates, or may circulate, the average amount of two 
thousand millions of property without debt, and its function being thus 
employed, the other four thousand millions of property must be circulated 
through the medium of the four hundred millions of bank debt. However 
these two portions of the currency may mingle in their operations, it is 
quite certain that the average effect must be to distribute two thousand 
millions of property in sales for cash, and four thousand millions in sales on 
credit, and that four thousand millions of dollars in obligations of debt 
must exist, depending for the means of discharge upon the wholeness of’ 
the four hundred millions of debt currency, that can only be maintained 
by continual renewals of debt and discount. Now it is utterly impossible 
to maintain the integrity of this portion of the currency ; it will expand 
with the forbearance of creditors to demand specie to the utmost limit of 
the safety of the banks, and it will contract five or ten dollars for every 
dollar of specie withdrawn for export, according to the proportion of 
specie to the immediate liabilities of the bank that may happen to be 
drawn upon. Every dollar of its expansion will add ten dollars of price 
without value to the aggregate of property and to obligations of debt 
accordingly, that must rest upon it for the means of discharge; and every 
dollar of its contraction will destroy the ten dollars of price before created, 
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and stop the payment of that sum of the money obligations of the people 
to each other. , 

In August, 1857, the total currency of the United States exceeded six 
hundred millions of dollars: I think it was six hundred and ten millions, 
This was reduced by the curtailment of bank loans one hundred and sixty 
millions in two months, from the middle of August to the middle of Octo- 
ber. Ihave not any doubt this stopped the payment of one thousand six 
hundred millions of debt in the fall and winter of 1857-8, much, probably 
most of which, was among small traders and producers all over the country 
who are unknown to banks or mercantile agencies, it being for the interest 
of all parties concerned to be silent upon the subject, and large amounts 
were compounded without open defalcation. This sort of curtailment is 
very different from that produced by the export of specie. Specie cannot 
be taken from us without being bought—a value takes its place that will 
command specie in a re-exchange with another nation or community. It is 
entirely impossible to go far in reducing the currency by merely exchanging 
specie for commodities, because every step in that direction tends to 
equation ; commodities fall in price and money rises in value—things come 
to a level directly. But the curtailment of bank loans isa mere exchange 
and offset of one debt against another ; no value remains ; it is the annihi- 
lation of so much of price with so much of the currency. The most prudent 
man is liable to be ruined in this way if he happens to be in debt when 
the curtailment takes place. A man may be worth $10,000, owing $20,000, 
and having $30,000 assets. A contraction of the currency that reduces gen- 
eral prices one half sinks not his net estate merely, but the means of his 
debtors, and his whole assets of $30,000 to $15,000; beis now bankrupt 
$5,000, without any fault or imprudence of his own. I knew several as 
severe and honestly unfortunate cases as this in the winter of 185758, 

There is another mischievous power in the debt currency that is seldom 
considered. Commodities pass through five exchanges from the raw ma- 
terial to the consumer on the average; the continual loss of debts by our 
expanded credits, compels the traders to charge a large percentage on each 
sale, to cover the risk this system entails upon them. This charge by 
wholesale and retail dealers, is believed to average not less than 4 per cent. 
on each transfer; thus commodities reach the consumers burdened with 
about 20 per cent. of price to cover this abnormal risk : producers must be 
repaid this change, and of course add it to the cost of their productions, which 
thus come into the world’s market, greatly at disadvantage, in comparison 
with those of every nation possessing a more valuable and stable currency. 
The obstacle to our export trade created by this is very great, but has never 
beem estimated. These five exchanges from the raw material to the con- 
sumer, going and returning, ‘complete the circle of ten that I assume as the 
average relative activity of the circulation of currency and property. 

The popular cry against a bullion currency exclusively, is “the fall of 
prices” that would result therefrom: this is a groundless conceit, scarcely 
creditable to the intelligence of our bankers and merchants, How long 
should we retain flour, wheat, beef, pork, or any other product if it would 
pay five, or even one per cent. more profit or less loss than gold in bal- 
ancing the account of our imports? Not a moment longer than the time 
necessary to disclose the fact. Commerce is lynx-eyed in this matter, and 
never permits gold to leave the country, when it it is appreciably more valu- 
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able here than merchandise, and never detains it when its value is appreciably 
less, London being the centre of commercial exchanges, the exchange on 
England determines whether our prices are above or below the specie meas- 
ure, and the rate of exchange is the true exponent of the deviation. One- 
eighth of one per cent. difference of value between gold and the average of 
merchandise, will at any time determine whether gold or merchandise shall 
a either way between Boston and New Orleans, or between London and 
ew York. There is a singular delusion in the minds of men on this 
point, in the face of facts of daily experience. What we do with our debt 
currency, is to degrade the value of gold and silver only so far as to make 
money cheaper than merchandise, expel the money, keep the merchandise, 
and thereby prevent the accumulation of wealth in the creation of more 
merchandise to the same extent, substitute debt for money in our exchanges 
to the utmost limit, extend credits to 8, 10, and 12 months, and forever ; 
keep a stream of bad debts in the current of trade that gather at times to 
a torrent, and sweep the fortunes of the enterprising and industrious into 
the pockets of capitalists, and spread anxiety and wretchedness broadcast 
among the people: but as to the aggregate wealth of the country, it makes 
only the difference of about $50,000,000 yearly loss in the export of specie, 
with the profit that so much capital would earn. Mostly the operation is 
to plunder the debtor, and give to the creditor, by a transfer of capital in our 
own country, making no difference in our aggregate wealth in this respect, 
excepting so far as the general embarrassment suspends production. 

Who would discover a difference of price, more or less, in commodities 
of 4 or 1, or even 5 per cent. in the average, caused by the alteration of 
the volume of the currency by the change from money to debt, or debt to 
money, where every commodity being affected by its own variation in sup- 
ply and demand, is continually varying, from one to one hundred per cent. 
in price? Flour is sometimes $5, and sometimes $10 per barrel, and all 
other commodities are more or less affected by the law of supply and de- 
mand, without regard to the exchange value of money. 

The fundamental error of our financial policy lies in the attempt to cre- 
ate wealth by creating currency : it is putting the servant before the master 
—the wrong power, in advance. We can create wealth only by produc- 
ing commodities. The nation that pursues this policy will have, not only 
the most wealth, but the most money; they will have the least debt, and 
of course the least embarrassment; they must sell commodities and buy 
money : this is the present policy of France, whose currency now consists of 
about 1,000,000,000 dollars of yold and silver coin, and 100,000,000 dollars 
of bank debt in excess of the cuin. She sells her products to England and 
the United States at our paper prices, and takes our gold in exchange. Of 
course there is almost no debt among her people; her home traffic must 
be conducted according to her currency about one-eleventh with debt, and 
ten-elevenths with money. Every trader and producer in the interior of 
the empire is said to be in possession of a bag of coin for his smaller traffic, 
and the larger operations are made through local bankers. New Orleans, 
notwithstanding her sickly climate, is, with her improved currency, accord- 
ing to her means in commodities, obviously getting the advantage of New 
York in commerce, and New York, with a better currency than Boston, is 
getting advantage of Boston. The State of Arkansas, having had nothing to 
do with debt banking, since the embarrassments created by her two banks 
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about 1842, from which she is not fully recovered, passed through the late 
financial crisis wholly unscathed, and is now thriving beyond any former 
period of her history. 

I am very much gratified to find the Bullion Bank of New York has 
become a fixed fact. It is an evidence of a change of system soon to fol- 
low the present, and of sounder views of currency than have hitherto pre- 
vailed. I wish it all success, It cannot be doubted if that bank succeeds 
by charging a fee on its deposits, that it will become manifest another may 
succeed with an increased business, by paying interest on deposits borrowed 
on time, and lending at a profiton the rate of interest paid; lending de- 
posits when they are deposits, but not while they are undrawn loans; that 
is, by keeping always coin or bullion in reserve, doliar for dollar of its de- 
mand liabilities, With a reasonable capital such an institution would be a 
far safer depository than the present Savings’ Banks, for they have no capi- 
tal at all, and are liable to great changes of value and consequent risk, 
from the long period covered by their loans, The increase of deposits in 
Savings Banks, and the enormous entanglement of debt produced thereby, 
are in my opinion charging a mine under the property of this country, that 
a spark may explode while we are in the enjoyment of fancied security. 

We must leok to the bankers and merchants for this improvement of 
bullion banking. Neither this nor any other improvement in banking or 
currency, will ever come, in my opinion, from State legislation, for the 
reason that a sufficient number of disinterested men, of intelligence enough 
to understand the subject, cannot be found in any State legislature in the 
country, with the exception of that of Arkansas, where they have learned 
wisdom from painful experience, and from the lessons of Mr, Wm. M. 
Gouge, who has been occupied laboriously in Arkansas for several years in 
clearing up the rubbish of their two broken State Banks. 

An institution of this character brought into activity in the full channel 
of trade, with a controlling capital, will speedily put a stop to debt banking 
in this country, for the other banks must then follow the same course or 
break, and it will place New York infallibly at the head of the commercial 
cities of the world. 


The Western Bank of Scotland.—The liquidators of the Western Bank of Scotland 
have notified that, from the proceeds of the late call, they are ready to pay off all 
claims, with the exception of those due to other banks. On the latter they will make 
a further instalment of 5s. in the pound. Meanwhile it is stated that the arrange- 
ments for the civil action against the directors are in proper progress, and that the 
necessary summons will be issued in a few weeks, All idea of criminal proceedings 
being instituted by the Government, is of course at an end, and the public might be 
disposed to concur in this forbearance, but for the gross injustice involved under such 
circumstances in the sentence on Mr. Esdaile, of the Royal British Bank, being allowed 
to remain uncommuted, the only charge on which he was convicted being that of 
having been a party to deceptive accounts, while it was proved he had lost his own 
money in the concern, and had never sought a fraction of pecuniary advantage. The 
danger to the Western Bank Directors being over, Mr. Walter Buchanan, M.P., their 
defender and apologist, who announced at the great meeting of dukes and merchant 
princes that their difficulties were to be attributed to nothing but accident and public 
caprice, might gracefully devote his energies to obtain something like even-handed 
treatment for Mr. Esdaile. He seems, however, just now to have turned his moral 
sympathies to wider objects, his last appearance having been in the capacity of Chair- 
man of Mr. Bright’s Reform Meeting at Glasgow. 
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THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC TRADE. 


Copy of a private letter addressed’ by the President of the Panama Railroad 
Company, to Isaac TownseEnp, one of the Directors of the Company. 

This letter was not intended for publication, but finding that the statements it 
contains have excited considerable interest among members of Congress and others, 
I have taken the liberty to have it printed for distribution beyond the circle of my 
personal friends, 

OFFICE OF THE PANAMA RAILROAD CoMPANY, 
New York, January 18th, 1859. 

My pear Sir :—In compliance with your request, it affords me much 
pleasure to submit the following facts and observations in regard to the 
character and business of the Panama Railroad. I think they will be 
regarded with more or less interest by your friends in Washington, to whom 
you may have an opportunity to present them, especially those whose 
minds have been turned to the importance of the commerce of the United 
States with the Pacific. 

The Panama Ratroap has been in regular and successful operation for 
nearly four years, daily passenger trains having been organized in February, 
1855. Its capacity for every description of business has been fully tested. 
Not only are the ordinary kinds of merchandise and the various produc- 
tions of the Pacific constantly transported over the road, but also articles 
of the coarsest and heaviest description, such as the following : Coal, 
guano, lumber, timber, anchors and chains of the largest size, cannon, 
shot, shells, ores, iron work in pieces weighing 25 tons, , heavy machinery, 
whale oil, &., &e., together with every variety of Pacific produce, pert of 
which will be particular ly mentioned before I close. 

Safety of the Transit to Life and Property.—No serious accident 
has occurred on the Panama Railroad, with a single exception, since it 
was opened from sea to sea in the early part of 1855. During the four 
years ending December 31, 1858, 121,820 passengers were transported 
over the road, and it is not known that even a case of sickness occurred 
among them during the transit, or caused by the transit, The amount of 
specie conveyed over the road during the same period, was over Two 
Hundred Millions of Dollars, without the loss of asingle dollar. The 
exact amount was, of 

Gold, $171,157,421 25 
Silver, 29,403,793 49—$200,561,214 74, 


Censigned as follows: to the United States, $135,135,093 87; Eng- 
land, $65,426,120 87. 

During the same period, also, there were sent over the road about 
55,000 bags of mail matter, the greater part of which consisted of mails 
between the Atlantic States and California, not one of which was lost. Of 
the many thousands of tons of freight which have been transported over 
the Panama Railroad since it was opened, the losses by damage or other- 
wise do not exceed five thousand dollars, and not more than one-tenth of 
the whole has had any connection with California, nine-tenths, at least, con- 
sisting of British manufactured and other goods, shipped to South America 
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and Central America, and of the produce of those countries in return, such 
as indigo, cochineal, India rubber, coffee, cocoa, deer skins, goat skins, 
hides, orchilla, pearl shells, tobacco, balsams, Peruvian bark, ores, straw 
hats, &e., &e. 

Nothing is shipped from California by the Panama route, except a few 
cases of silks sent-there from China, small parcels of ores and occasional 
lots of whalebone. Shipments to California consist mainly of valuable 
goods, which will bear a high rate of freight, which between New York and 
San Francisco now amounts to from $2 25 to $6 per cubic foot. 

Erroneous impreesions in regard to the sources of the business of the 
Panama Railroad prevail extensively, even among intelligent business men 
and members of our national councils, many regarding it simply as a sort 
of appendage to California. The fact is overlooked, that while California 
has a population estimated at only 500,000, the population of Central 
America is over two mil.ions, and that portion of South America whose only 
means of communicating with the Atlantic is either by the Isthmus of 
Panama or around Cape Horn, contains nearly 8 millions. Trade with 
South America and Central America has been carried on heretofore almost 
exclusively by England, that between the United States and those coun- 
tries being estimated at not more than ten per cent. of the whole. 

The following statement shows the quantity of British merchandise 
which arrived at Aspinwall from England direct, and passed over the road 
during the first three years after it was opened : 


Weight— Pounds, Cubic feet. 
BOBS .cccccccccccccseccccecces + ceeee 423,669 84,151 
T1856 ...ccccccccccccccccccccces eovce 693,999 87,337 


8,160,155 95,338 





Returns for 1858 have not been received, but there was a large in- 
crease over former years. The foregoing facts will serve to show the im- 
portance to American commerce of encouraging the Panama route, as one 
means of diverting the trade of the south-west Coast and Central America 
to the United States. The establishment of the steamship line between 
Panama and the ports of Central America is already doing much to change 
the course of trade with the latter country, the line referred to being an 
American enterprise, having a direct connection with New York, and en- 
joying the advantages of mail contracts with the Republics of Guatemala, 
Salvador and Costa Rica. 

The line between Panama and Valparaiso is in the hands of an Eng- 
lish Company, under a mail subsidy from the British Government, and the 
arrivals at Panama being so timed as not to connect with the American 
steamers, but only with those running between Aspinwall and Southampton, 
the merchants of the United States possess inferior advantages in their 
limited business with the south-west Coast. Should the recommendation 
of the Postmaster General to subsidize a South Pacific steamship line be 
adopted, it could not fail to result greatly to the benefit of American 
commerce. 

In this connection, the following facts in regard to the trade between 
the United States and Australia are not without interest—a trade, the 
magnitude of which few are acquainted with. During the year 1858, no 
less than 68 ships, registering in the aggregate 56,087 tons, and carrying 
not far from 100,000 tons of freight, sailed for Australia from the ports of 
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New York and Boston alone. Their cargoes consisted mainly of American 
manufactured goods. In addition to these, six vessels at least sailed from 
Richmond and other ports in the same year, laden with flour and lumber for 
the Australian market. Panama offers the most direct route for postal and 
passenger communication with Australia, and it is supposed will soon be 
occupied under the patronage of the British Government. In that 
event, New York will receive advices from Australia seven days in advance 
of London, which must be favorable for American trade with that country. 


Existing Ocean connections with the Panama Route. 


A line of British mail steamers twice each month between Southamp- 
ton and Aspinwall, connecting with the British mail line ranning between 
Panama and Valparaiso, touching at fifteen intermediate ports. 

- An English screw steamship line between Liverpool and Aspinwall. 

A line of sailing vessels between London and Aspinwall. 

A line of sailing vessels between Liverpool and Aspinwall. 

A line of sailing vessels betwen Bordeaux and Aspinwall. 

A line of sailing vessels between Bremen and Aspinwall. 

A line of sailing vessels between New York and Aspinwall. 

A steamship mail line, fortnightly, between New York and New 
Orleans and Aspinwall, connecting with the California mail steamers between 
Panama and San Francisco. 

Steamship mail line, monthly, between Panama and San José de 
Guatemala, touching at five intermediate ports. Other lines are projected 
to connect with the Panama Railroad, and transient vessels now frequently 
visit both Aspinwall and Panama from foreign ports, beside numerous 
smaller craft engaged in the coasting trade. 

I have made no reference thus far to the general. trade between the 
Atlantic States and California, that subject being so much better under- 
stood than most of the other matters touched upon. But I beg to give a 
few statistics which may not be known to all, even among those connected 
with the trade. 

The number of ships that sailed from New York and Boston for San 
Francisco, in the last four years, around Cape Horn, was as follows : 


Those of 1858 carrying an aggregate of 279,634 tons of freight, of which 
about 250,000 tons were assorted cargo, the balance consisting of coal. 
Now, I claim that much of this freight should take the Isthmus route, 
looking at the true interests of shippers. And there is nothing in the rail- 
road charges that should prevent it. The difficulty lies in another direc- 
tion which is so well understood by yourselves, that I need not enlarge 
upcn it. The great advantages of the Isthmus route are made strikingly 
apparent by the following table of the comparative length of passages from 
New York to San Francisco, as shown by the average of the last four years + 
Fast Express, through by passenger trains.........++++ cove 28 days 
Slow Express, remaining over on the Isthmus one steamer.... 87 do. 
Sailing vessels, connecting with steamers at Panama ° 46 do. 
Sailing vessels via Cupe Horn.......cesccccccceccsscsececesee 188 do, 
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No other route than Panama can by any possibility be made to meet 
the wants of California for the transportation of valuable merchandise or 
mails. Nor even for passengers, taking into account the safety of the tran- 
sit to life and health. Under ordinary circumstances, passengers, mails, 
treasure and express goods, take their departure from either port of the 
Isthmus within twenty-four hours after their arrival at the other, the rail- 
road trains making the transit from ocean to ocean in Jess than four hours. 

Substantial and commodious wharves have been built at Aspinwall, 
where steamers and ships load and discharge with as much facility 
as in the port of New York. Steam-tugs and large launches have been 
provided in the Bay of Panama, by which lighterage between ship and 
shore is performed with safety and despatch, and entire cargoes can be 
transported over the railroad from either direction in asingle day. 

Comparisons are sometimes made between the rates charged for freight 
and passengers by the Panama Railroad, and the railroads of the United 
States. Nothing could be more unjust. No reduction in the rates of pas- 
sage would increase travel across the Isthmus, and even at the present rates, 
all the passenger trains are run at a positive loss, except those connecting 
with the steamers, say from four to six days in each month. Were 
passengers and freight to be conveyed over the road literally for nothing, 
the business of the route would not be materially increased, unless greater 
facilities and lower prices for ocean transportation should first be established. 
And had such rates only been charged at the outset of the undertaking, 
as would have been considered fair by the public, the Company would 
have become bankrupt within a single year! As it is, only twelve per 
cent. per annum has been paid to stockholders—surely a very small return, 
looking at the nature and peculiar circumstances of the enterprise. 

. The Bay of Panama presents advantages for a naval station, superior 
to any that can be found in any other port of the Pacific. For safety and 
commodiousness the bay is unsurpassed ;—disastrous storms never pre- 
vailing there, and having sufficiency of water for the fleets of all nations. 
And that point is distant, by steam, only— 

Eight days from New York and Philadelphia. 

Nine days from Boston or Washington. 

Six days from New Orleans. 

Twelve days from San Francisco. 

Twelve days from Valparaiso. 

Four small islands in the bay, lie about one mile from the shore, having 
ample room for coal depots, and depots for naval stores, munitions of war, &., 
but inasmuch as coal, men, and supplies of every description can be placed 
at Panama so quickly from the Atlantic ports, it would be unnecessary to 
keep large quantities on hand, a matter of no small importance, especially 
in regard to provisions, so liable to deterioration in a tropical climate. If 
I mistake not, I am sustained in my opinion of the suitableness of Panama 
for a naval depot, by the united testimony of all the officers of our navy 
who have been stationed at that point. 

I cou!d add much more, but have already trespassed upon your patience 
too far. Begging pardon, therefore, for the length of my letter, 

I am, my dear sir, 
Yours, faithfully, 
Davip Hoap.ey. 

Isaac Townsenp, Esq., Washington. 
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IOWA COUNTY BONDS. 


Tue facility with which county bonds have been, and can be still further created, 
with or without the color of law, has led to much dissatisfaction. Capitalists have 
been defrauded, in numerous cases, by designing parties, and thus discredit thrown 
upon a large class of securities that should otherwise be sound and reliable. The fol- 
lowing letter refers to a lace case, where honesty of purpose may have prevailed, but 
certainly with little discretion.—Ep. B. M. 


Iowa, April 5, 1859. 
To the Editor of The Bunkers’ Magazine. 

Dear Sir:—We have your note of the 26th, making certain inqui- 
ries in regard to the $26,000 Marshall County Bonds—* whether the 
county has authorized such issue, and has it the ability to redeem them? 
and other information,” &e. 

In reply, we have no hesitation in expressing the opinion, that said 
bonds were issued without adequate authority in law. And we will fur- 
ther express the opinion, that while under other circumstances, Marshall 
county bonds ought to be good, yet, in respect to the $26,000 referred to, 
there are likely to be many difficulties. 

These bonds, we believe, were issued to obtain funds to enable the 
county judge to build a court-house; under what circumstances. we will 
speak presently. There is no doubt that the code of Iowa empowers 
county judges to provide necessary public buildings for the use of the re- 
spective counties. A recent unpublished decision of our Supreme Court is 
full and explicit, showing that the county judges have ample authority to * 
build, or cause to be built, necessary court-houses within their respective 
counties. 

County judges are also “ fiscal agents” of the counties; and no money 
is drawn from the county treasuries except on their warrants. The county 
judge has authority to build a court-house, and to issue his “ warrant” on 
the treasury to pay for it. But neither the letter of the law, nor the im- 
plication, we apprehend, goes so far as to authorize him to issue the bonds 
of the county, contracting fur a rate of interest at ten per cent., payable at 
specified periods, and for the principal to be redeemed within a term 
of years. The judge of Marshall County had a right to build his court- 
house, and to issue his warrant on the treasury of the county to pay for it ; 
but not to issue the bonds in question—to borrow money—at a specified 
rate of interest and payable at specified dates, and to be redeemed at the 
end of a term of years. The county judge can levy taxes, or aid in the 
levy, and when collected he can draw the money from the treasury on his 
warrant. But be cannot borrow money, except in cases which we will 
name. 

Our laws authorize county judges to borrow money, and issue the 
county bonds, to aid in the construction of railroads, to build bridges, to 
redeem outstanding cuunty warrants, &c., after issuing his proclamation 
calling an election by the people, submitting a definite proposition. It the 
people vote for the loan, then the judge can issue the bonds of the county, 
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if against the loan, then he cannot. In the case in question, the judge of 
Marshall County issued no proclamation, there was no election ; but the 
judge acted on his own assumed authority. 

Our laws provide that the holder of a county warrant may present it at 
the treasury, and in case there is no money to redeem it, the treasurer cer- 
tifies to the fact in writing, on the warrant. From that date it draws in- 
terest at six per cent. The judge can make no arrangement in regard to 
interest, except in the case of a loan in accordance with a vote of the 

le. 

Marshall is an excellent county, in respect to its agricultural resources ; 
and its financial condition is reported to be good. But there has been an 
unfortunate quarrel, of twelve or more years’ standing, in regard to the 
location of the county seat. The people seem to be about equally divided ; 
one party wants it located at Marshall, and the other wishes to retain it at 
Marietta. For many years this county seat question has overshadowed and 
absorbed all others. 

There is a Jaw in Iowa which provides that the people, at an election 
called for that purpose, may fix the locality of the county seat. 

Some time ago, there was an election in Marshall County to decide the 
question between Marietta and Marshall. At that election, waiving mutual 
criminations of briberv, &c., &c., &c., it is held by one party that there was 
a majority for Marshall. But by throwing out the vote of certain precincts, 
there was a majority for Marietta. The Marshall party procure the arrest 
of the judge, for fraud in canvassing the votes, and in throwing out the 
votes of certain precincts. They carry him from Marietta to Marshall. 
There he is released from the law, and seized by the mob. The mob 
oblige him to hold another canvass of the votes, undo what had been 

. done, and to make such a showing as would fix the county seat at Marshall. 
He is also required to issue an order to the sheriff to remove the archives 
accordingly. The sheriff goes over to execute the command. Thereupon 
the Marietta mob set upon him, At length the sheriff returns with a 
numerous armed posse, but the mob rallied in still greater strength, and 
the former were persuaded to retire. Thereupon the Marshall party went 
off to the Mississippi for a park of artillery; and it is reported that they 
have reached the seat of war with an old brass cannon. 

In the meantime the Marietta party betake themselves to some head work. 
It was thought if they could get an expensive court-house built in short 
order, that would go far towards settling the question. The people would 
be less willing to forsake Marietta and an expensive court-house, to incur 
a similar expense at Marshall. But the treasury would hardly warrant 
such an undertaking; besides, the people might refuse to pay taxes. 
Nothing could be done unless the money could be obtained at once. And 
here is a good place for the happy thought of the $26,000 in bonds to come 
in. If the bonds will only bring the money, the people may repudiate 
and welcome. 

In conclusion, we will express the opinion that capitalists will not be 
warranted in purchasing county bonds from Iowa until it is shown that 
such bonds are issued in accordance with a legal vote of the people of 
the county. 
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PRINCIPLES OF FINANCE, 
From “The Ways and Means of Payment.” 


By Srernen Co.wet, or PHIvapELpuia. 


We made copious extracts from this volume in our April Number. We now resume these 
extracts, upon miscellaneous topics, which will give the reader a correct idea of the 
ability and candor with which the work has been written, and of its adaptation to the 
wants of those who are examining the early history and principle of banking and cur- 
rency.— Ed. B. M. 


I. Zuropean Coinage-—Germany alone had 68 mints, each with its 
separate coinage and regulations. When all the gold and silver coins, 
with their subdivisions, from 68 mints, were circulating over a territory no 
larger than Germany, it can readily be conceived what a nuisance this 
variety became in business. But when this nuisance was enhanced by a 
due proportion of counterfeits, by the abrasion, clipping, and other deteri- 
oration of coins, it can scarcely be imagined how intolerable the burden 
became. The complaint was loud and bitter, and projects for reform 
abounded; a system to be uniform not only throughout Germany, but 
Europe, was earnestly demanded. The same evil induced the establish- 
ment of banks of deposit in Holland. 

In urging upon the public his proposal of a convention of delegates 
from the various governments of Europe, to devise « uniform mode and 
system of coinage, Scaruffi placed before his readers the whole mischief in 
bold relief. The director of the mint in Reggio, however, could not move 
the authorities of that day by his logic, nor by his position; and he Iscked 
the power which Napoleon applied to the subject more than two centuries 
after, when he introduced a uniform coinage into Italy. No sooner had 
the power of the French Emperor ceased to be felt in Italy, however, than 
the Pope, and other princes, commenced the old system of multifarious 
coinage, the evils of which are now seriously felt : ‘‘ Dont la diversite em- 
barrasse tous les jours, non-seulement les etrangers et les voyageurs mais 
meme les banquiers et marchands Italiens.” 

Italy is said to be famous for the worst coins, and the best writers on 
money. One of the earliest of these was Scaruffi (“ Discorso sopra la Mo- 
neta”), published in 1582, and to be found in the second volume of 
“ Baron Custodi’s Collection of the Italian Economists.” Scaruffi was, for 
many years, master of the mint at Reggio. He was so profoundly im- 
pressed with the mischiefs of the coinage, that he looked upon it not only 
as the scourge of Italy, but as “a conflagration which threatened all 
Europe.” Not satisfied with deploring these evils at home, and with sug- 
gesting local remedies, he proposed a plan for a uniform and general coin- 
age for all Europe, the coins to be the same in size, weight, and alloy or 
standard. If this suggestion of Scaruffi’s was not adopted, another impor- 
tant one was. He proposed that all manufacturers of plate and jewelry 
should be compelled, by law, to place their mark on every article manu- 
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factured by them, together with a designation of the quality of the metal. 
This is now the law in most of the countries of Europe, and should be 
here. 

In this age of paper currency, of higher commercial credit, when public 
opinion is strong enough to restrain men in authority from debasing coin, 
it is scarcely possible to credit the injury inflicted upon industry and com- 
merce by the diverse coinage of Italy, its alterations, counterfeits and de- 
basements. This combined evil is not only called, as above, a conflagra- 
tion, but a scourge, a pestilence; it was compared with the contemporane- 
ous famine and pestilence of the 16th and 17th centuries. ‘The aid of 
Heaven and the Church was invoked by processions, indulgences, &c., to 
mitigate the morbus numericus. The ecclesiastical remedy was not suc- 
cessful. 

“ L’Italie fut sans contredit Ja nation qui souffrit le plus de cet excéss si 
grave. Divisée pour son malheur en tant d’etats divers, le mal semblait 
multiplier par le nombre de ces gouvernmens.” . . . “Ils persistérant 
alors dans Ja stupide determination de laisser l’Italie ce qu’elle était depuis 
long-temps, une Mosaique de gouvernemens, de lois, de douaines, de mon- 
naies,” &e. 

In the Papal dominions a custom has prevailed, which adds greatly to 
the perplexities of those who have to deal in the coins of Italy. Every 
Pope adopts new devices, and often makes other changes, for the coins to 
be issued during his Pontificate; and besides this, the interregnum between 
the demise of one Pope and the election of another, which is often a period 
of some months, is characterized by a coinage of its own. Between the 
years 1700 and 1780, there were issued from the mints at Rome 283 dif- 
ferent coins, of which 67 were gold. Besides these, other varieties were 
issued from other mints in the ecclesiastical States, as Boulogne, Ferrara 
and Gubbio. [‘Caisster [talien,” folio 8.] 

In the same period, the other mints of Italy were active, and issued, 
including those of the ecclesiastical estates, not less than 800 varieties of 
coin, to circulate in the small territory of Italy. 

It was felt to be a great relief from this intolerable confusion, when 
Napoleon introduced a uniform coinage. This blessing was only enjoyed 
during the ascendency of the French Emperor. As soon as it ended, in 
1814, every government of Italy returned to the old system of coinage, and 
continues it until the present. A traveller may, at any time, obtain a 
roleau of coins from an Italian banker, which, though of full weight, can 
only be disposed of at a discount. We said, may obtain; we should 
rather have said, he will be fortunate if he is not sometimes served in that 
way. 
"Those who wish to know more of the evils of Italian coinage and 
money, may consult the Cambist writers, Commercial Dictionaries, and 
numismatic authors who treat of the coins of that country. See Scaruffi 
Davanzati, and other writers, whose works are contained in the collection 
of Baron Custodi of the ‘‘Economisii Italiani,” in 51 vols. 8vo. See, also, 
“Raccolta degli Scrittori delle Moneta d'Italia, Fillipo Argellati ;” 
“Storia della Economia Publica in Italia, di Conte Pecchio ;” “Histoire 
de la Republique de Venise,” tom. iii. 75; “Caissier Italien,” passim ; 
“Marperger on Banks,” 1717, 4to, pages 170 to 189, in German. 
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II. Currency of Coins—We have already noticed the obstacles to 
rapid circulation, arising from the wearing of coins, from frauds upon the 
coinage by punching, sweating, splitting, and debasing; but more espe- 
cially from the immense variety of coins proceeding from scores of different 
mints. Whatever facility of circulation any people may have by the 
nature of the country, or whatever artificial facilities might be provided, 
these obstacles seem to place a limit to a largely increased circulation of 
coins, which neither power nor ingenuity can overcome. The first remedy 
resorted to against this evil was only an alleviation. The collection of this 
multifarious coinage in sacks, duly counted, indorsed, and sealed with the 
name of some well-known merchant or banker, only made the sack cireu- 
late as so much bullion. The coins were no longer useful or convenient, 
and their circulation as such was, in fact, at an end. 

The next great remedy for these obstacles to circulation was the es- 
tablishment of such banks as those of Amsterdam and Hamburg. These 
banks received coins on deposit, after carefully ascertaining their value, and 
placed the amount received to the credit of the depositor. The holder of such 
a deposit transferred his title to the money in the bank, instead of count- 
ing and delivering the coins. This method of transfer would have ad- 
mitted of a circulation more rapid than any attainable by coins at large, 
had not these banks surrounded the transfers with restrictions and limita- 
tions, which greatly reduced their efficacy. In some cases, but one trans- 
fer of the same amount was permitted in one day. It is quite obvious that 
the same sum might be transferred, under very safe regulations, every five 
or ten minutes during the day. But this process of transferring the title to 
money is a very different thing from circulating money. It is, in fact, a 
stoppage of the circulation of coins; the title circulates in their place. 
The parties to such transfers do not know, nor do they attempt to ascertain, 
that the equivalent in coin is actually in the bank. These deposit banks 
were half-way stations between an exclusively hard-money circulation and 
the credit system. The parties who transferred and received credits in 
these banks confided in the fact that the money transferred was there. 
There was an exercise of confidence and mutual faith, without which the 
bank could not have existed. We shall have occasion to remark that, in 
the case of the Bank of Amsterdam, that confidence, and the unimpaired 
usefulness of the bank, continued long after a large portion of the money 
had been abstracted by the authorities of the city. 

Banks of deposit, then, rather mark the limits of the circulation of 
coins, than constitute its climax. They belong almost as much to the 
credit system as to the money system, partaking of the characteristics of 
both. Whilst civilized people have always shown a strong partiality for 
the precious metals as a medium of exchange, the history of the last four 
centuries shows that there have been inducements strong enough to sug- 
gest and introduce other modes of effecting exchanges. No doubt the ex- 
pense of gold and silver as a medium of exchange, the annoying difficulties 
growing out of a multifarious coinage at every mint, the multiplication of 
mints and coins, the debasement of coins by governments, and their fraud- 
ulent deterioration by rogues, contributed at a very early date to drive 
merchants and men of business to other methods of payment, and to seek 
another medium of exchange. But these inducements to resort to other 
modes of payment, influential as they must have been, were by 10 means 
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the chief reasons why, at the present day, so small a portion of business 
transactions are effected by the actual employment of the precious metals 
as money. The partiality for this money is scarcely less than it has ever 
been. The great fact is, that the increase of industry and production for 
the last three centuries, the division of labor, and the consequent vast in- 
crease in the interchange of commodities, has far transcended any possible 
circulation of coins as a medium of payment for the whole of these trans- 
actions. It may be safely assumed that when other modes of effecting 
these exchanges were adopted, it had become, if not a necessity, at least a 
convenience and an economy too considerable to be resisted. It may be 
asserted, too, very safely, that though the precious metals intervene to such 
a small extent, in proportion to the whole payments of commerce, yet they 
are acting now as effectively as they ever did: that the transactions of com- 
merce, which now take place without the intervention of gold or silver, are 
such as could not take place if dependent for their progress upon actual 
payments in the precious metals. The exchanges of domestic and foreign 
commerce, which take place without the actual aid of gold or silver, are 
essentially the measure of the incapacity of coins to accomplish the com- 
merce of the present day. Gold and silver money have long ceased to be 
the chief agent in effecting the exchanges of commodities, Their chief 
employment now is as the small change of retail business, as a means of 

aying the balances of foreign trade, and as a security for the public in the 
ee of banking. The quantity of coins withdrawn from circulation 
for this purpose of banking is vastly more than made up by the greater 
qauntity of bank-notes issued, and by the greater rapidity of bank-note cir- 
culation over that of coins. Yet if the comparison between what is done 
with and without the use of coins be enlarged by adding to the circulation 
of coins that of bank-notes also, it will be found, especially in Great Britain 
and the United States, that a very small proportion of the whole payments 
of these countries is effected in coins and bank-notes, even when taken to- 
gether. 

The Frank of France weighs, (silver) 76.5 grains. 
Napoleon, “ “ ld 99.2 “ 
Sovereign, England, weighs, (gold) 122.5 “ 

Shilling, * se (silver 86.5 
Dollar, U. States, “ (silver 4125 “ 
Eagle, “ “ (gold) 268, 


The coins here mentioned, and all others, are accurately adjusted in 
weight to the unit of the respective moneys of account they represent. 
The money of account is not changed to suit the coins, but the latter to rep- 
resent the former. Where this adjustment is not correct, as was the case 
with our gold coins before 1834, the coins will not circulate. If coins are 
undervalued in the money of account, they will be melted or exported ; if 
overvalued, they will be refused. The adjustment of the coin to the unit 
of the money, or the part it purports to represent, must be correct to the 
minutest fraction. This is because coins are made a legal tender. Bars 
of gold or silver of any size may circulate by weight at the market price. 
Coinage, with a law making the coins a legal tender, is fixing the price by 
law of the precious metals, and is open to serious objections when applied 
to larger sums. All that a government can do, in the way of fixing this 
price, is to force creditors to take them at the price fixed. 
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III. Standard of Value—The precious metals are, in no proper sense, 
a measure of value ; they are simply a convenient equivalent, being of very 
great value in small compass, susceptible of being brought to uniform 

uality, and of being subdivided into pieces or coins of any required weight. 

hese pieces are not employed as measures; they are never produced to 
express or ascertain a price, or show what a purchaser or seller would give 
or take for any article. If this were necessary, the equivalent in coins 
would have to be laid down in every transaction, that the party to whom 
an article of merchandise was offered might know its price. When a horse 
is said to be worth a hundred dollars, the price is better understood than 
if one hundred dollars in silver or gold coins had been exhibited as the 
measure of the value. Neither does expressing prices consist in naming 
coins, or any number of them ; for this facility in stating prices is the same, 
whether, or not, there exist any corresponding coins—as was exhibited in 
the case of our colonial pounds, shillings, and pence. 

The same considerations prove that the precious metals are not, strictly 
speaking, employed as a sign or representative of value. They are neither 
signs nor representatives, in any practical sense of these words. Such ex- 
pressions have all sprung from the want of attention to the functions of a 
money of account. 

The Earl of Liverpool, in his elaborate “Treatise on the Coins of the 
Realm,” thus sums up the imperfections of coins as a measure of value :— 

“1. Coins are an imperfect measure, because they fluctuate in value 
even when made of one metal only. Neither gold nor silver will now pur- 
chase as much of any article as before the discovery of America. As a 
measure, neither can now be of the same import as formerly. 

“2. If coins are made of both metals, they are liable to vary with 
reference to each other. In the 48d of Elizabeth, fine gold was to fine 
silver, at the English mint, as 11 to 1. In 1666, it was 14224 to 1. 
Guineas were then coined as 20 shilling pieces.. After many fluctuations, 
and rising as high as 30 shillings, they were fixed by proclamation at 21 
shillings. Fine gold is now [1805,] as 152,59 to 1. 

“ 3, If the sovereign attempts to fix the rate or value at which coins of 
different metals shall pass, a third imperfection is perceived. Their prices 
in the market will frequently differ from the rate at which he has valued 
them in coins; and when coins of two metals are made a legal tender, 
there will be two measures of property, occasionally differing from each 
other. The speculator will profit by this, and the debtors will pay debts 
in the cheapest medium. 

“ A fourth imperfection is that which arises from gradual wear, which 
will lead to the melting of heavy coins, and keeping the light only in cir- 
culation.” —* Coins of the Realm,” pp. 10, 11, 12. 

Another attribute frequently given to the precious metals is, that they 
are a standard of value. This is equally inaccurate. There may be a 
common equivalent—an article that is commonly given in exchange for 
other articles; but there can be no standard of the value of all articles of 
merchandise. Every commodity may have its standard of quality—a 
certain grade being assumed, with which all other specimens are to be 
compared ; but no one article can be assumed or regarded as a standard 
for other things of a totally different kind. Gold cannot, in the mint, be 
made the standard for silver; nor can silyer be made the standard for gold. 
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Much less, taking the whole range of articles ef human consumption, can 
there be any standard of value or price to which all can be referred, or 
with which all can be compared. The term standard is, then, inaccurately 
applied, when it is used with any such signification. It is said, for instance, 
that the standard of Great Britain is gold; and that, until recently, that of 
France and the United States was the double standard of gold and silver. 
Standard of what? There can be no such thing as a general standard of 
value, The term standard, thus used, is a common but ill-chosen expres- 
sion of the fact, that in Great Britain gold is the standard of payment, and 
that in France and the United States both gold and silver were the stand- 
ards of payment; or, to adopt legal language, gold in Great Britain, and 
gold and silver in France and the United States, were a legal tender in 
payment of debts. If the term standard is employed at all, it should be 
standard of payment. 

That there should be some legal mode of discharging a debt is the 
settled policy of modern times. In some countries, gold is made a legal 
tender, in some silver, and in some both these metals, in discharge of debts, 
So willing, however, are people to receive payment of what is due to them 
in the ordinary currency, whatever it may be, that it is very rare to see a 
formal tender of gold or silver, or to hear of such a demand. Their use 
among the banks, and in payment of foreign balances, does not proceed 
from its being a legal tender, but from pure commercial reasons, which 
would be equally operative, if the law of legal tender did not exist. Gold 
or silver would seldom be refused in discharge of a debt, even if no law 
existed in regard to it. Few, however, will dispute that it is expedient to 
provide some legal mode of paying a debt, that every man may be able, in 
some way, to obtain a legal acquittance of his pecuniary obligations, or at 
least be discharged from liability for subsequent interest, if the creditor 
refuses to accept the legal medium of payment. It is in this sense that the 
word standard may be applied to gold and silver, apart from their quality, 
with some degree of propriety. 

Though it is the policy of modern nations to establish a standard of 
payment, and though gold or silver are the best substances for that pur- 
pose, not only by reason of their intrinsic value, but on account of their be- 
ing so generally and so long used as money, there are objections to fixing 
the price by law at which gold or silver, or both, shall be received in pay- 
ment of a debt. This has been done in the face of the admitted fact that 
both the precious metals fluctuate in value. Nothing has contributed more 
to obscure the subject of money than this fixing by law the price of gold 
and silver. 


IV. Payments in Bank.—It will be some gain if the public learn from 
experiment, that the only connection which the gold in the Bank of England 
has with its current operations is as a security to the holder of its notes, 
and to its depositors. The immense amount of payments effected by the 
customers of the bank, through its agency, are in no way dependent on 
the gold in its vaults for their efficacy. The government may limit the 
business of the bank by reference to the quantity of gold on hand, if the 
public interest demands it; but it should not propound, as a reason for 
such limitation, that the movements in the deposits and notes of a bank 
should correspond with the fluctuations of a currency wholly metallic. This 
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is running the cart against the locomotive, the “ship of the desert” against 
the steamer of the ocean. A greater amount of payments are made, in 
the Bank of England, for the benefit of its oustomers in one week, without 
touching a penny of its coin, than could be effected by that coin, in its 
regular movements,in a whole year. The bank, whatever its demerits, or 
whatever reforms it may need, as an instrunent for accomplishing the pay- 
ments of commerce, is just as much more effective than the coin in its 
vaults, as a locomotive with its freight train is superior to a man with a 
wheelbarrow. When it becomes expedient for a steamer at sea to tack 
and take the same zig-zag course which a sailing vessel is compelled to 
take, then it may be wise to regulate the movements of the credit system 
by those of coins and bullion. 


V.—The Bank of Amsterdam.—The Bank of Amsterdam was estab- 
lished in January, 1609, under the guarantee of the city, and the govern- 
ment of its magistrates. The avowed object was to afford some relief 
against the intolerable nuisance of worn and defaced coins, which flowed 
into a great commercial mart like Amsterdam from all the world. The 
currency made up of these coins had long been at a discount of eight to 
ten per cent.; and bills of exchange, payable in this currency, were of 
course at a like discount. The leading measure upon which it was found- 
ed, and by virtue of which it had a rapid rise and growth, was that all 
bills of exchange, for sums over 600 florins, were payable only at the bank. 
In a city where so many payments were concentrated, this regulation drew. 
daily vast sums to its vaults. Every person who had bills to pay for him- 
self, or others, was obliged to open at once an account in the bank, by de- 
positing the amount of coins or bullion needful to meet his payments. 
These deposits were scrutinized, tested, valued, and the proceeds carried to 
the credit of the depositor, less five per cent.; besides a charge of ten 
florins for opening the first account. 

The bank received its first serious check in 1672, sixty-three years after 
its establishment. When the French army had entered tle Low Countries, 
and had taken Utrecht and many other places, an alarm for the safety of 
the deposits in the Bank of Amsterdam spread over the whole country. 
The depositors, although not strictly entitled to draw their deposits, in 
what they deemed the imminent hazard of the bank, demanded coin for 
their respective credits. The demand was complied with promptly, so long 
as it continued. Those living at a distance from Amsterdam sold their 
credit even at a discount of five or six per cent., which was equivalent to a 
total loss of ten or twelve per cent., as these credits were, at all ordinary 
times, worth five or six per cent. more than par. The alarm was soon over, 
and the bank, not having been violated by the French army, was soon 
again in possession of all its treasures. 

For almost two centuries the bank enjoyed unimpeached credit, per- 
forming all its functions with unceasing steadiness, and greatly to the 
benefit and commercial prosperity of Amsterdam. The amount of treasure 
amassed in its vaults has been variously estimated at from five to eighty 
millions sterling. If ten millions sterling be taken as a safe estimate, and 
it be assumed that the whole capital was moved only one hundred times 
in a year, its payments in that time would amount to one thousand mil- 
lions sterling, or $4,800,000,000. The transfers of this enormous sum 
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were made, during that long period, in unhesitating confidence as to the 
security of the deposit. The bank permitted no scrutiny into its condition, 
and rendered no account to the public; but merchants never doubted the 
validity of a security which was incessantly used in paying debts. In 
1790, it was discovered that a large portion of the famous deposit had dis- 
5 sages fifty years before, and that a gradual diminution had been taking 
place during that period, until the actual quantity remaining was small in- 
deed. The amount withdrawn had been lent to the East India Company, 
the Provinces of Holland, and the city of Amsterdam, none of which were 
in a condition to make instant restitution. The bank failed, because its 
guardians had been unfaithful to their trust. Before this breach of trust 
became known, transfers of the abstracted deposits, and payments by them, 
had been made to the value of hundreds of millions sterling per annum ; 
yet these payments were ever after unquestioned, as to their validity and 
efficiency. No evil or disadvantage, no check tc gommerce, was felt until 
the abstraction was discovered, and the loss fell upon the holders of that 
moment. 


VI. The Bank of Hamburg.—The Bank of Hamburg was established 
in 1619, ten years after that of Amsterdam. The extreme inconvenience 
of a deteriorated coinage from various mints, of differing standards, com- 

lied the merchants to resort to this mode of relief, availing themselves, 
owever, of the co-operation and guarantee of the city. One of the effects 
of the circulation of base coin was to produce an unfavorable foreign ex- 
change—a great grievance at a free port like Hamburg. The whole evil 
was so great, as to evince that the abuses of coinage may be a serious 
check to trade. The remedy was that previously adopted at Amsterdam, 
to lock up the coins, and circulate the credit granted for them. The bank 
at first received on deposit only the rix dollars of the German Empire—a 
silver coin of approved standard. It was supposed that coins thus deposited 
in the vaults of the bank would be safe from the whole army of sweaters, 
pluggers, and clippers; that they could not suffer by wear; and that they 
would be safe from burglars, robbers, and pirates. They discovered, in pro- 
cess of time, that there was an insidious mode of attack, from which the 
bank did not escape, with all their caution. The mint of the Empire issued 
coins of the same name and apparent value, but of a lower standard than 
those which the bank had received. These being put into circulation, 
soon found their way into the bank. Those merchants who were in the 
secret were able to drive a very successful business by depositing the new, 
and withdrawing the old coins, Before the mistake was discovered, a 
large proportion of the new coins bad found their way into the bank, to 
the great dismay of the managers. The new coin was of less value than 
the old, in the proportion of 516 to 540, or nearly five per cent. less. This 
produced so great a disturbance, that for a time the bank was shut. The 
difficulty was adjusted by assuming an average on the above proportion, 
say 528; and upon this the accounts of all the depositors were adjusted. 
This mare banco was not represented by any coin; but from that time, in 
1770, it has continued to be the unit of the money of account of the bank. 
At the same time, having had this experience of the danger to be appre- 
hended from mints of a foreign power, it was decided that the bank should 
receive ingots of silver or coin only as bullion. Every deposit was duly 
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assayed or tested, and the credit on the books given accordingly. The 
standard adopted was one of alloy to 47 parts fine. The bank money thus 
established has proved, according to the best authorities, one of the least 
variable in Europe. For a long period it has stood at a premium above 
the currency of coins in general circulation, from 20 to 25 per cent. pre- 
mium. This argues very strongly that, however circulating coins ma 
suit for the purposes of small change in the retail trade, they do not suit 
for the large operations of banking and foreign exchange. In all operations 
of foreign exchange, coins can only be regarded and treated as bullion ; 
and large dealers in coins are compelled to be governed by the principles 
which govern foreign exchange. 

The bank is under the government of five directors, two counsellors, 
two treasurers, and two of the principal magistrates of the city: one of each 
kind goes out annually. The vaults in which the treasure is placed have 
each five different locks, and each director holds the key to one of these 
locks, so that no vault can be opened without the whole five directors being 
present. No employee of the Son, and no broker, is allowed to open an 
account; for brokers in Hamburg are not regarded as merchants, and do 
not enjoy their privileges; only merchants and citizens of Hamburg are 
permitted to open accounts. A loan office is connected with the bank, 
which is permitted to lend bank money on pledge of gold, silver, and 
jewels, to the amount of three-fourths of their value. The officers of the 
bank have the management of the mint, and the coinage of the city. 

The credit of this bank has been rarely shaken. It endured a severe 
trial from the confusion in the coinage above mentioned; it once over- 
extended its loans on pledges; and it was wholly absorbed by one of Na- 
poleon’s marshals, Davoust, who took all its money for his army. The French 
Government subsequently made restitution, and the bank resumed its po- 
sition and operations. 

The mode of payment at the Bank of Hamburg is substantially the 
same us that which we have described as having been followed at Amster- 
dam. The same regulation of one transfer of the same sum daily, unless 
on special occasions: the same strictness as to the hours of business at the 
bank—the time of transferring being from 7 to 10 o’clock a. m.; with the 
permission from 10 to 1 p.m, and from 3 to 5 p.M., by paying for the 
privilege. The times for inquiring whether transfers had been made were 
the same, but with a charge if the information was required at the two 
later periods. These charges were usually compounded with the clerks for 
a fixed sum, on payment of which information could be had at all hours, 
These regulations are by no means necessary or incident to such banks, 
There is no reason why the deposits in such banks could not be transferred 
by checks as rapidly as the deposits of the Bank of England, or the banks 
of the United States. And this would be giving to the precious metals 
all the efficiency, in commercial payments, of which they are susceptible. 

The Bank of Hamburg is, to this day, a living, useful and flourishing 
establishment. It is a proof that, although institutions and devices of 
credit have long since far outstripped, in effectiveness, any possible appli- 
cation of the precious metals to the business of commercial payments, yet 
there is no good reason why every proper method should not be adopted, 
of making coins and bullion available, in the payments of trade, to the 
utmost extent of which they are susceptible. There can be no doubt that 
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there is room, in every important commercial city in the world, for a bank 
whose business it should be to receive, hold and allow the transfer of de- 
posits of gold and silver bullion brought to a common standard, or all fine, 
and without alloy. They could be thus rapidly circulated in payment, and 
be ready for any emergency or demand. 


VIL. The Bank of Venice—In the year 1171, a Venetian fleet of a 
hundred galleys was sent to avenge an outrage perpetrated by the Grecian 
Emperor, Manuel, upon Venetian merchants in his empire. This fleet 
humbled his pride, and compelled him to give satisfaction. The contest.is 
memorable for having given origin to the Bank of Venice. “ For the re- 
public being oppressed by the charges of the war against the Emperor of 
the East, and at the same time involved in hostilities with the Emperor of 
the West, the Duke Vitale Michael II., after having exhausted every other 
financial resource, was obliged to have recourse to a forced loan from the 
most opulent citizens, each being required to contribute according to his 
ability. On this occasion, and by the determination of the Great Council, 
the office of chamber of loans (LA CAMERA DEGL’ IMPRESTITI,) was estab- 
lished : the contributors to the loans were made creditors of that office, 
from which they were to receive an annual interest of four per cent.” 
The Bank of Venice gradually assumed the form under which it was, for 
many ages, the admiration of Europe, the chief instrument of Venetian 
finance, and the chief facility of a commerce, not surpassed by that of any 
European nation. Its progress and form were, however, clearly that which 
naturally grew out of the position of the first contributors to the loan. Its 
origin was not the first occasion in Venice, or elsewhere, where the State 
became a borrower from its subjects; it may have been the first in which 
the loan was taken by a regular snbscription, and the subscribers became 
a specially constituted board for their own protection, and the management 
of the loan. The book in which these loans were inscribed was authenti- 
eated by the government, and made evidence of the whole amount of the 
debt, with the proportion belonging to each subscriber. It was an easy 
step to commence the transfer of these loans in part, or in whole. The 
interest was punctually paid by the government into the office, and dis- 
tributed thence to those who were entitled to it. Facility of transfer, 
coupled with the security of the State, and regular payment of the interest, 
seems to have led to a very rapid circulation of this loan. It must have 
been regarded, at that day, with great favor as a mode of investment, for 
nothing of similar convenience and availability has ever been enjoyed, or 
was then accessible. The creditors, being thus associated, could bring their 
united influence to bear upon the government, to insure the regular pay- 
ment of interest, and to obtain such extension of privileges as time and ex- 
perience showed to be important and valuable. The reimbursement of the 
loan ceased to be regarded as either necessary or desirable. Every creditor 
was reimbursed when he transferred his claim on the books of the bank. 
From being convenient and valuable as an investment readily obtained, 
and as readily disposed of, it became, by a natural process, a medium of 
payment in transactions of commerce. That fund, which was desirable to 
all seeking investment, would be willingly, in many instances, accepted in 
payment of debts already existing, or for goods just purchased. There is 
good reason to believe that this fund was largely used in this way for cen- 
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turies before the final arrangements were made, of which our accounts are 
more clear. It is not unlikely that irregularities crept into the mercantile 
usages of the bank; that transfers were made otherwise than in the bank, 
and perhaps by circulating papers or checks authorizing the bank to make 
transfers for the amount expressed to bearer. Such a practice, unauthorized 
by the State, would lead to confusion, to mistakes, to forgery, and litigation. 
Whatever may have been the malpractices which grew up in the usages of 
the bank, in the first two hundred and fifty years of its history, it fully 
vindicated, in that period, its power and utility as a financial agent of the 
republic, and its efficiency in promoting the movements of commerce. 


VIII. Banks of Scotland—tThe banks of Scotland have a well-organ- 
ized system of clearing, or exchanges, among themselves, which takes place 
twice a week alternately, at the Bank of Scotland and the Royal Bank in 
Edinburgh. The payments are made in exchequer bills, Bank of England 
notes, or gold, at the option of the payer; but if these are wanting, in 
drafts on London at ten days. Exchequer bills are chiefly used, the Bank 
of England notes being only used to pay the fractional parts of £1000. 
The sum of £400,000, in exchequer bills, is apportioned among the nine 
bank associated ; and it is agreed that this whole sum shall be kept in the 
circle, by each one keeping up its proportion of the allotted amount. The 
process of clearing is simply charging on the clearing-books each bank with 
its own debts, and crediting it with its own credits. Each has a large 
amount to pay, and a large amount to receive, and a balance to pay or re- 
ceive. This clearing includes not only all the mutual claims arising among 
the banks, by drafts, collection of bills of exchange and promissory notes, 
deposit receipts, and checks, but also the claims arising to each bank upon 
the notes of the others received in the course of business, The clearing 
and payment of the balances completely adjusts all claims twice in each 
week; the whole mutual indebtedness, however, of the Scotch banks does 
not enter into this clearing. The banks in any one town or city generally 
settle among themselves, and give four days’ drafts on Edinburgh. 

It is a striking feature of the Scotch system, that it not only dispenses 
with the precious metals to a remarkable degree, as a matter of economy 
and facility, but also of bank-notes to a very great extent, as other facilities 
can be found which are superior. It is estimated that the ordinary de- 
posits in the banks in Scotland amount to £20,000,000. Ifthe whole sum 
is moved but once each week, it effects the enormous sum of £1,560,000,- 
000 of payments in a year. The whole bank-note circulation of Scotland 
seldom exceeds £3,500,000, or only one-ninth of the deposits; whilst the 
circulation of the Bank of England is generally larger than its deposits. 
The superiority of the Scotch system is fully shown in this double economy 
of coin and notes. That this economy is the result of their system of man- 
agement is apparent from the fact that banking is free, and that there was 
no restriction upon the issue of notes until the Act of 1844, which only 
restricted them to the amount shown to be required by their business on 
the average of several years. 

In England, coins are used for payments below £5; in Scotland, £1 
notes form over two-thirds of their currency; and yet, in Scotland, the 
whole circulation of notes is not greater, in proportion to the population, 
than in England. It is now not far from one pound to each person; but 
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if £1 notes were issued in England, it is believed that £30,000,000 would 
be quickly taken into the circulation, which would make two pounds to 
each person. It is rather rare to see gold coins in Scotland; their £1 
notes almost supply the place of sovereigns. That the people are, in this 
respect, well satisfied, is apparent from the steady determination with which 
they defend their one-pound currency against the jealous attacks of Eng- 
lish currency-mongers. 

The superior working of the Scottish banking system, whether judged 
by its history or its present position, and however reluctantly the admission 
may be made, is incontestable. But few failures of banks take place in 
Scotland, and these have, for the most part, been disastrous only to the 
stockholders. The banks of Scotland have never inflicted any heavy losses 
upon the people; they have never, directly or indirectly, spread disaster 
and ruin over the whole community in which they are placed; they have 
never contracted their issues so rapidly, as seriously to injure their custom- 
ers; they have never suffered any general discredit, by which their notes 
have been thrown back upon them, to the injury or the cessation of busi- 
ness from impeded circulation. When the Bank of England was obliged, 
in 1797, to throw itself upon the protection of the Government, and accept 
from the Privy Council an order not to pay specie, the banks of Scotland 
asked no such order, and made no change in their mode of business. Yet 
there was no run for gold upon the Scotch banks. This is fully acknowl- 
edged in the Report of a Select Committee to the House of Lords, in 1826. 


IX. The Bank of Genoa.—There were private bankers of two kinds in 
Genoa previous to, and after the establishment of the Bank of St. George. 
One kind confined their business mainly to transactions connected with the 
public revenue and finance, and to dealing with public officers. The other 
carried on such general banking business as receiving money on deposit, 
changing money, lending money, &c. These were placed, by law, under 
very strict regulations. ‘They were required to take an oath to fulfil faith- 
fully the duties of their profession. They were sworn not to abrade or clip 
coins, directly nor indirectly, nor to keep young persons in, nor allow 
hangers-on about, the bank; to write down immediately all money de- 
posited with them, by whom, and to whom and at what time payable; to 
refuse to exchange false money, and to inform upon all persons offering 
suspected coins. They were to make known whether the bank was the 

roperty of one or many, and if there were partners, to make their names 
se at the office of a Tribunal of Commerce, before which they were to 
enter into obligations to comply with the law of banking, and pay all 
penalties. The name of each partner was to be posted up in the bank, and 
the amount of his interest. 

Early in the 15th century, murmurs arose among the people of Genoa 
in regard to the financial position of the country. After several years’ com- 
plaint, a commission, or committee of eight were appointed, in the year 
1407, to report a plan of reform. The commissioners were men who en- 
joyed the confidence of all parties. They found various bodies of compere, 
or public creditors, each holding their own securities, and making altogether 
an injurious complication. The commissioners, after consulting with the 
classes concerned, determined upon paying off the whole public debt, and 
a resumption of all grants and securities. To effect this, they proposed to 
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issue shares of 100 lires each, in sufficient amount to pay off the whole, so 
far as the holders could receive payment. To the shares thus issued were 
added some banking privileges, and they were to be secured by the re- 
assignment, on the part of the republic, of such part of the customs, re- 
venues, taxes and property before held by the compere, as were deemed 
adequate, to be enjoyed by the House of St. George upon the same terms 
and privileges, and with the same rights and remedies, which accompanied 
them in the hands of the compere. The number of shares to be issued 
were 4,767. 

The Bank of St. George was established in pursuance of the recom- 
mendation of the commission, a further loan was effected by the republic, 
and the measure appeared to find full favor with the people. The govern- 
ment had, by this measure, succeeded in reducing the interest payable upon 
the public debt to seven per cent.; any overplus collected from the revenues 
assigned, were payable to a sinking fund (Code di Redenzione). The 
creditors had previously realized nearly eight per cent. 

The Bank of St. George was as watchful of its special interests as its 

redecessors, the compere: besides the general provisions by which it en- 
joyed largely their ancient powers and privileges, it obtained not less than 
nine further concessions during the first century of its history, and among 
these a most distinct and full exemption of bank shares and deposits, from 
all attachment and confiscation for any public or private claims, upon any 
pretence whatever. The organization or government of the bank became 
complicated to a degree even far exceeding that of the compere. The 
rage for system and regulation was carried so far, that when, upon an ex- 
traordinary public emergency, the bank made a great effort to assist the 
republic with money, it resolved to pass three annual payments of interest: 
very little was left for the future in the arrangement of the business, The 
three years’ interest were each postponed three years, the first year omitted 
being payable on the fourth year, the second on the fifth, and the third on 
the sixth. A new account for these deferred dividends was opened with 
the shareholders, and they were duly credited with each dividend payable 
at the time fixed. These past dividends soon became as salable as the 
shares of the bank, the interest being deducted according to the time they 
had to run to maturity. In this way the bank received them for all taxes 
and dues, and the shareholders suffered only the loss of the interest on their 
dividends, but enjoyed the advantage of a credit for three years’ income, 
which, if need required, they could turn into money at only the discount 
of current interest. Upon the occasion of this measure, the ecclesiastical 
shareholders alone hesitated to give their consent: they could not, being, 
we may suppose, for the most part in the position of trustees, give their 
assent without wounding their consciences; and application was made by 
the bank to Pope Calistus IIL, who kindly authorized the measure, ac- 
corded the delay asked for by the bank, and saved the consciences of the 
hesitating. 

X. The Credit System—The importance of the credit system may 
be estimated from the fact, that in Great Britain and the United States 
more than 95 per cent. in value of all the payments of business and of trade 
are effected by its means. The credit system is employed with effect 
wherever civilization extends; and it may be added, in not very far from 
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the proportion in which civilization prevails. It deserves, therefore, not 
only to be studied, but to be understood in its most simple elements, as 
well as in its most extensive ramifications. 

The credit system could not exist for a day, but by the aid of a money of 
account. It can dispense with the use of the precious metals to a very great 
extent ; but it cannot operate at all but through the agency of a money of 
account. During the suspension of specie payments in Great Britain, be- 
tween 1797 and 1822, the entire payments of the country, in all trans- 
actions above the merest retail trade, were made under the operation and 
by the devices of the credit system. Money was not employed in any large 
Sak Even balances were paid in notes of the Bank of England, by 
aw a legal tender in payment of all debts. 

This writer thinks that if the thick veil which covers the various work- 
ings of the complicated mechanism of credit were torn away, it would re- 
veal a spectre which would horrify those who look no deeper than the sur- 
face of things. Doubtless, the rending of this veil would display some 
things which would horrify; but it would also reveal the power, beauty 
and efficacy of the credit system, and show what a mighty fabric is thus 
built upon human confidence and commercial honor; it would show that 
the losses and abuses by this system bear, after all, a very minute propor- 
tion to the vast amount of transactions effected by its means. The economy 
of the credit system covers, many times over, all the injuries sutfered. The 
great effort should be, not to break it down, but to prevent its abuses, and 
improve its processes. The credit system will be as solid and reliable as 
any thing human can be, when properly organized and protected. Nothing 
in Scotland has been more free from fluctuations, nothing connected with 
their institutions, political, social or religious, has been more firm, in 
every aspect, than their banking, the chief instrument of their credit system. 
It is because the working of the mechanism of the credit system is not 
seen, that it is not more fully confided in and appreciated. Its operations 
are so vast, that, to many who do not look below the surface, they appear 
inflated and hollow, bécause they cannot conceive how such immense sums 
can be paid without money. ‘This apparent inflation and hollowness dis- 
appear, when it is considered that it is nothing else than making commod- 
ities pay for commodities—enabling men to use their credits in paying 
their debts. In their mutual dealings, men may have transactions to any 
amount; their business may require and adjust the whole on their books 
of account : these dealings might be regarded as imprudent, if all had to be 
paid in gold or silver: their transactions might appear inflated, hollow and 
dangerous, if brought to the criterion of their ability to pay in coin. But, 
in the simple mode of payment they adopt, their payments are as good as 
gold or silver could make them. ‘There is no good reason, then, for the 
allegation, that the bank currency of Scotland is only a succedaneum—a 
preliminary step in the progress to more substantial wealth. The time can 
never come when Scotland will introduce a gold currency in place of paper, 
on account of her increased wealth. If her wealth were tenfold what it is 
now, it would still be the best mode of effecting the same objects: the 
Scottish people have now tenfold the wealth they possessed a century ago, 
yet they show no disposition to lay aside the simple, economical and sure 
processes of their banking system. It matters not to what low rate interest 
may fall, in the future abundance of accumulated means, so Jong as what 
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is purchased must be paid for, so long as men give mutual credit for mu- 
tual convenience, so long as the payments of trade are as now mainly sep- 
arated from the movement of the commodities, so long the Scottish men of 
business will find it for their advantage, and for the benefit of the whole 
country, to avail themselves of the facilities furnished by their banks, and 
of the working of the credit system. The wealth of Scotland is now as 
secure as that of any country; and this free use of credit, more than any 
other thing, has contributed to this result. Its advantages will neither be 
overlooked nor surrendered for any possible use of. gold or silver coins— 
articles which the Scottish people will never purchase or retain largely, 
simply because they are very expensive ; and they have learned to make 
their exchanges of commodities and mutual services without them. 


XI. Rates of Foreign Exchange.—There is another abuse of our for- 
eign exchange which has prevailed of late years upon quite a large scale, 
with results very injurious to the regular course of business. The practice 
originated in the days when sailing packets required an average of a month 
to make a passage to Liverpool, and before steamers and telegraphs had 
lent their aid to commerce, of drawing bills upon European correspondents 
at sixty days, without interest. This practice, like that of quoting the 
pound sterling at $4.44, under a law of 1799, is still absurdly continued. 
Now, when the mails, and parcels, and gold itself, go to Europe in from 
ten to fifteen days, the continuance of this long exchange has become a 
source of positive mischief. All who are acquainted with the manner in 
which the importation of foreign goods is conducted in the United States, 
know that it has, in a large degree, fallen into the hands of foreign houses. 
The ad valorem system of 1846 has contributed mainly to this. There has 
long been a disposition, on the part of foreign manufacturers, merchants 
and speculators, to make our markets the receptacle of the surplus not 
merely of foreign production, but of all the foreign markets. The tempta- 
tion was great on two grounds: our people were extravagant consumers, 
and by sending commodities here they saved their own market from break- 
ing down. When, in addition to this, they were made, by the ad valorem 
appraisement, the valuers of their own goods, they had the strongest in- 
ducements to sell goods here not in active demand at home. Double in- 
voices were freely used and tendered, not only to merchants, but to all per- 
sons bringing goods from Europe. This system, however, involved some 
risks, and occasional serious losses, and has been nearly superseded by an- 
other system of evasion. The foreign manufacturer now sends here a clerk, 
or agent, or partner, who becomes forthwith an importing merchant. The 
goods to be imported are invoiced to him at cost, without any perjury, or 
other evasion of law. The goods are sold in our market for the highest 
price which can be obtained ; and the whole proceeds, profits and all, less 
only the expenses of the agent, are remitted to the foreign concern in specie, 
or by bill, according to the state of the exchange. This system invites large 
importations, because the foreign manufacturer is virtually the importer ; 
he reaps all the profits, and foreign labor is proportionably encouraged. It 
brings, also, a much more formidable and serious competition against our 
manufacturers, because the goods brought here against them are produced 
where wages, and interest, and many articles of raw materials, are at half, 
or less than half, the rates prevailing here, The sixty day bills on Europe 
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are found to be a powerful incentive to this anomalous mode of importation. 
These foreign agents, clerks, or partners become sellers of bills of exchange. 
For this purpose the foreign house to which they belong has only to intro- 
duce them properly, and pay promptly the bills thus drawn. In this way 
these houses can raise money in New York to any extent necessary, not 
only for the payment of duties, but also to be remitted in the shape of bills 
purchased, or specie, to their establishments in Europe, to assist in the 
manufacture of goods to be sent here. If the specie is sent over, the use 
of the money is thus obtained for some forty days without interest, and the 
operation may be repeated, and a large accommodation secured: they find 
it easier to raise money in the New York market, where interest has ruled 
from seven to ten per cent., than in Europe, where it has ruled from three 
to five per cent. 

We have reason to believe that this process has carried—and if no 
change occurs in our policy, must continue to carry—large quantities of 
the precious metals from the United States. It furnishes a strong motive 
to remit by specie, instead of by bills of exchange; because the specie, 
when it arrives, is cash in hand, and not a bill with forty days to run. 
Thus we often see gold shipped in large sums, when the state of the ex- 
change scarcely seems to justify it. These foreign houses are so many 
agencies for drawing money from the United States, and transmitting it to 
Europe to aid in building up establishments there, which, without this help 
at our expense, have more than power enough over our industry and our 
laborers. The effect is to raise interest here, and to reduce it there; to 
disturb our currency, and render their own more safe; to make our money 
market hard, and their own easy. 

Of all this, it is not difficult to see the mischief, the injury sustained by 
our industry, and by our currency: what is the advantage? We have im- 
porting merchants enough to secure us from any want of foreign goods, 
without this ample license to foreign houses, manufacturers, and merchants. 
This influx of foreign agencies comes chiefly from France, Germany, and 
Belgium. 

XII. Bank Deposits——The bank deposits are the grand receptacle of 
all the funds not needed for immediate use, and of the large sums required 
for the heavier payments of trade. Being composed chiefly of credits 
granted upon the discount of commercial paper, they do not spring from 
gold or silver, they do not turn into gold or silver, they do not represent 
gold or silver: if they may be said to represent any thing, it is the value of 
the merchandise, the sale of which upon credit has given existence to the 
mass of both, bank-notes and bank credits. The operation of deposits is, 
like that of bank-notes, both direct and circuitous. The gold or silver 
which is deposited in banks to credit of him who transfers his ownership 
by check continues thus to circulate, until the amount or the equivalent is 
withdrawn or paid to the bank. So the credits granted upon discounts of 
individual notes may be transferred without limit from one to another, each 
time making a payment, until absorbed by the constantly recurring de- 
mand of the bank upon its customers. Nine-tenths of the amount of the 
deposits in our banks consist of their own notes, and of the credits granted 
as above ; yet all blend into one common mass, and effect the same results 
as if the whole deposit had been gold or silver. 
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The successful operation of this most efficient of all the means of pay- 
ment is not dependent upon the actual employment of the precious metals, 
coins, or bullion. It neither excludes nor requires them. A merchant 
who pays, in this way, to the amount of half a million yearly, may not, al- 
together, have deposited a thousand in coins. The amount to his credit is 
constantly growing by receipts, as well as diminishing by payments. The 
result at which he aims, and which he effects, is to apply, in the progress 
of his business, the proceeds of his sales to the payment of his purchases ; 
to set off his credits against his debts. Where the creditor and debtor are 
depositors in different banks, the debts are paid with equal facility, their 
payments merely leaving matter for adjustment between the several banks, 


XIII. Origin of the Clearing-House.—The vast accumulation of pay- 
ments in London led the private bankers, in whose hands the business, or a 
Jarge proportion of the business was concentrated, to adopt a plan for econ- 
omizing the use of bank-notes, for saving time and trouble, which may 
fairly claim to be one of the highest exhibitions of the power of the credit 
system. The country merchants and bankers who made and received 
their payments in the metropolis, kept their accounts with these private 
bankers, many of whom had thus committed to their keeping very 
large sums of money. A great average balance remained in their hands, 
the use of which was one of their principal sources of profit. As no firm 
with more than six partners was allowed to issue bank-notes in London, 
these bankers never felt themselves able to compete with the Bank of Eng- 
land in that department of banking: issuing no notes of their own, they 
used only those of the Bank, of England, when their payments required 
the use of notes. They all kept accounts with their customers, and im- 
mense sums were daily paid by checks and transfers on their books, The 
paid out, when required, for these checks the notes of the Bank of Eng- 
land ; and were, of course, obliged to keep a supply constantly on hand 
for that purpose. These bankers, besides having to pay out bank-notes on 
the order of their customers, found themselves daily indebted to each other 
in immense sums accruing from the system of concentration which has been 
noted. Each banker was daily receiving from his country correspondents 
drafis and bills for collection and discount, payable at the counters of other 
bankers ; and all were thus daily subjected to heavy demands from each 
for the amounts of these drafts and biils. 

Mr. Thomas, one of the inspectors of the Clearing-house, stated before 
the bullion committee, in 1810, that the average payments effected daily 
in the establishment amounted to £4,700,000, and that the average dail 
amount of bank-notes required to pay the balances was £220,000, but 
sometimes the balances were equal to £500,000. On settling days at the 
stock exchange, the amount of payments at the Clearing-house was stated 
to reach £14,000,000. If we take the former sum, £4,700,000 ($22,500,- 
000), as the amount more strictly belonging to commerce, we have a week- 
ly payment of $135,000,000, a monthly payment of $586,000,000, and a 
yearly payment of $7,040,000,000 ; and all this effected with the use of 
less than five per cent. of the amount in bank-notes. . The Clearing-house 
had then been in operation for thirty-five years, and during the twelve years 
before 1810, the immense payments above indicated had been made with- 
out the use of gold or silver, or any metallic money of any kind, and by 
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the aid, for payment of balances, of bank-notes not redeemable in coin ; o! 
bank-notes not redeemable in any thing, and only receivable at the bank 
whence they were issued in payment of debts, or on deposit. All these 
great payments were in addition to those effected at the Bank of England, 
at the counters of the private bankers, and by the aid of bank-notes out of 
doors in the current payments of trade, an:] those made on account of the 
public treasury. It is probable that, in the year 1810, these together ex- 
ceeded the amount acquitted at the Clearing-house many times; perhaps 
not less than $75,000,000 were then daily paid in London without the use 
of gold or silver, or bank notes exchangeable for these metals, 

The business of the Clearing-house has not, we believe, increased in 
proportion with the increase of the general business of England. The de- 
posits of the Bank of England now generally average £20,000,000. If 
these deposits were moved on the average once in each week, which is not 
a violent presumption, as immense sums change hands several times in a 
day, this would make the payments at the bank over £1,040,000,000 for 
the year. It is, perhaps, equally safe to say that, in all other banks, an 
equal movement of deposits takes place in the current payments of busi- 
ness; the two sums making the vast amount of £2,080,000,000. This 
added to the yearly payments of the Clearing-house, makes a total of 
£3,000,000,000, equal to $1,440,000,000,000. The working of the de- 
posits in Scotland and Ireland would greatly increase this vast aggregate. 


XIV. Treasury Notes.—Treasury notes, in denominations from five to 
one hundred dollars, payable upon demand, issued under proper regulations 
and checks, would constitute the safest possible currency for the people of 
the United States. A hundred millions of such a currency would be ab- 
sorbed much more rapidly than it would be safe or proper to issue it; an 
issue only to be made in the gradual progress of a system well understood 
‘both by the officers of the treasury and the public at large. Yet the pro- 
posal to issue such a currency for the special benefit of the people, who are 
regarded as having suffered, and as still suffering, from the evils of bank- 
ing, would be treated with disdain. Large treasury notes, for those who 
have money to lend, are deemed admissible and proper in national finance; 
but the subdivision of these notes, with the view to their becoming a gen- 
eral convenience and security, would be opposed with bitterness, as ap- 
proaching one of the functions of banks of circulation. This morbid jeal- 
ousy of banks is not merely absurd ; it becomes a blunder, when carried to 
the extent of preventing even the consideration of measures of finance bear- 
ing some resemblance to the processes of banking. In France, they are 
jealous of banks, and desirous of restraining the development of credit in 
that form; the government there, in the administration of a newly reform- 
ed financial system, exerts its power, shapes its processes, and employs all 
its opportunities to favor the operations of industry and trade, because it 
would, so far as it can, limit the power of banks, and remove the occasion 
of establishing them. Here the treasury merely provides for its own cur- 
rency, its own receipts, and its own disbursements, leaving the whole field 
of industrial and commercial payments to the banks. The Bank of France 
is accused, by a late writer, of luxuriating in severity ; and the government 
therefore affords all the alleviation possible within the range of the opera- 
tions of the treasury: here, where the banks are even objects of the severest 
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attacks on the part of those in authority, we eschew, in doctrine and prac- 
tice, all sympathy, and refuse all assistance. The banks have multiplied 
here because there has been no effort to substitute any safer or better de- 
vice of credit. The people have been offered their choice between a cur- 
rency of the precious metals and a paper currency, and they have deliber- 
ately chosen the latter, in the face of innumerable warnings from the op- 
ponents of banks, both in and out of authority. The constant increase of 
banks proves, beyond question, that they are regarded by the people at 
large as an advantage, if not a necessity. 


XV. Money of Account.—The reader is specially desired to notice that 
we are not, in this, bringing forward or recommending any new mode of 
reckoning or computation. We simply assert the matter of fact, that all 
prices, all books of account, all statements of sums of money, all bills of ex- 
change and promissory notes, and all bank-notes, are expressed in money 
of account. All that is said or done with reference to money, where 
neither gold nor silver, nor other medium, is employed, is merely a use of 
money of account. If this be a fact in the mental habits of all civilized 
people, as we not only aver it to be, but that it cannot be otherwise, it is 
important to comprehend all its uses. We must accept the fact, if it be 
one, together with all its inevitable and all its proper consequences. The 
conclusions to be drawn from this fact are a separate consideration. There 
may be differences of opinion as to the deductions which may be drawn 
from, or the uses which may be made of it; but whatever these may be, 
we must not shut our eyes to a fact so important, the proof of which is so 
obvious and so indisputable, and the influences of which are in constant 
and active operation, whether we notice them or not. 


Foreign Loans.—The London Correspondent of the Philadelphia North American, 
under date of February 11, says : “‘ The English Money Market has been unquestionably 
affected by the Continental situation, but it is certain that the fluctuations have not 
been very violent, though there may have been anxiety and concern displayed. Money 
is still plentiful, and discounts are ready to hand at 24 and even 2 per cent. Money 
cannot, indeed, find employment, although, judging from loans likely to be thrown on 
this market, some enormous amounts will be required. In addition to the Austrian 
Loan, there is the Sardinian Loan of two millions, to favor the movement of which 
Count Cavour spoke, on Wednesday, warmly of the English alliance. There is also 
a Russian Loan coming, and undoubtedly a French one, which are likely to tempt 
English capitalists, There looms an Indian Loan of from $40,000,000 to $60,000,000, 
more about which we shall know when the Indian Finance Statement is made, on 
Monday next. A Peruvian Loan of $50,000,000 is to be at once introduced, and several 
other matters of a similar kind, so that a large amount of the surplus capital of Eng- 
land will be absorbed. But its resources were never firmer or more sound. Between 
_ the present and January next, annuities and long annuities, life annuities, tontines, 

&c., will become extinct, saving the country no less a sum than £70,000,000; so that 
in the event of war, England could at once raise, without the increase of a single 
farthing’s taxation, $350,000,000. The Funds are quoted at 95% to 4, but they im- 
prove or decline as the Paris Bourse varies, though without falling to any extent. The 
Government broker continues, as he has for some time past, to purchase $100,000 
Consols per diem, and sustains them to a certain quotation, in spite of adverse 
reports.” 
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BANKING; ITS UTILITY AND ECONOMY. 
By Tuomson Hankey, tate GoverNoR oF THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


On Monday, the 29th December, 1858, Mr. Tuomson Hankey, M. P. for Peter- 
borough, delivered the following lecture to the members and friends of the Mechanics’ 
Institute, on “ Banking; its utility and economy.” The lecture was delivered in the 
Wentworth Assembly-room, which was filled by a very numerous and respectable 
audience. 


Banxine is trading in and with money—buying, selling, exchanging, 
receiving, and paying money—not money’s worth, not goods, but money 
in some shape or form—that medium which is used in all civilized societies 
for denoting a certain exchangeable value, and thus rendering as simple 
and as easy as possible the mutual exchange of all the commodities required 
for the use of mankind. 

In considering the advantage and economy derived by society from a 
system of banking, it is, I think, of essential importance to bear in mind this 
very general definition, because it is by no means unfrequently supposed 
that bankers possess great powers of adding to the existing wealth of the 
country by augmenting its capital—powers which cannot properly be at- 
tributed to them without a risk of leading to much confusion of ideas on the 
subject of capital. I would take this opportunity of stating what I mean 
when I use this word capital, and at the same time explain in what way I 
shall use the word currency. The first I shall use as meaning any and 
every kind of accumulation of useful and exchangeable property; and 
the second I shall use as meaning money in its ordinary sense, whether 
bank-notes or coin of gold or silver. I do not wish it tobe understood that 
I consider as uvimportant a discussion as to what ought to be the precise 
definition of either of these words, or whether they are clearly explained by 
Mr. Mit or other eminent writers on this subject, but I give these two 
general explanations of my own meaning, as believing them to be sufficient 
with reference to the more immediate object for our consideration to-day. 

I have already said that banks are supposed to have a power of creating 
capital; because bankers are constantly making loans of capital, or of 
credit, which is very frequently used as a substitute for capital, they are 
therefore very frequently supposed to be able to create it, and that by the 
loans they may make, or by the credit they may give, they are thereby 
adding to the existing stock of capital in the country. Mow it should al- 
ways be borne in mind that no fresh capital can be obtained by any country, 
excepting from the same source from which all capital is originally 
derived ; namely, the excess of income, or production, or acquisition, over 
consumption or expenditure, 

In a primitive state of society, where the community consumes imme- 
diately, or presently, all the produce of its labor, there can be no such 
thing as capital. All the community may be in a happy and comfortable 
condition, but so long as this state of things continues it never can be pos- 
sessed of capital. When, however, the same community, or any part of it, 
desires and finds it possible to lay by a part of its produce, that is, to con- 
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sume less than it produces, such surplus becomes capital; and assuming 
that such surplus is of a nature either fit for future consumption, or ex- 
changeable for other goods, it is then found to be capital available for repro- 
duction ; but without possessing either of these two last-named qualities, 
no matter how large the stock of goods or gold, it is valueless. Having 
mentioned gold, I will merely here say, with reference to that particular 
commodity, that I know of no other metal which can be accumulated with less 
general capacity for usefulness than gold. Gold certainly possesses some merit 
as an article of merchandise, but if its use for coinage be set aside I believe 
that it is the least useful of any metal or mineral production. Now until 
the process I have endeavored to describe has produced some accumulation 
of property, which I call capital, uo such trade as that of a banker can be 
required. If there was no such thing practicable as the exchange of goods, 
no bank would be found wanting to facilitate such exchange. Nordo I 
believe that the trade of a banker can te found to have existed before 
money was used as a general medium of exchange. 

Referring to a recent publication of Mr, J. R. McCuttocs, on Banking, 
I will beg permission to read the following extract :— 

“The business of banking was not introduced into London till the 
seventeenth century. It was at first conducted by the goldsmiths, who lent 
the money lodged in their hands for security to government and individu- 
als. In the course of time the business came to be conducted by houses 
who confined themselves to it only, and nearly in the mode in which we 
now find it. ‘The trade or business of a banker has probably existed in all 
civilized countries in all ages. The bankers of Greece and Rome exercised 
nearly the same functions as those of the present day, except that they do 
not appear to have issued notes. They received money on deposit, to be repaid 
on demands made by cheques or orders, or at some stipulated period, some- 
times paying interest for it, and sometimes not. Their profits arose from 
their lending the balance at their disposal, at higher rates of interest than 
they allowed the depositors. They were also extensively employed in valu- 
ing and exchanging foreign moneys for those of Athens, Corinth, Rome, 
&c., and in negotiating bills of exchange. In general they were highly 
esteemed, and great confidence was placed in their integrity. The rate of 
interest charged by the bankers was sometimes very high, but that was not 
a consequence, as has been alleged, of their rapacity, but of the defective 
state of the law, which, as it gave every facility to debtors disposed to evade 
payment of their debts, obliged the bankers to guarantee themselves by 
charging a proportionately high rate of interest. In modern times the 
business of banking and exchange was, for a while, almost entirely engrossed 
by the Jews and the Lombards of Italy.” 

It thus appears that in every country where money was in use, there 
the trade of banking seemed to follow as a natural consequence. According 
to the commonest principles of the economy resulting from division of 
labor, wherever money came into general use, there banking became a 
common trade, in the same way as the trades of butchers and bakers, all 
found equally useful in their respective ways for the distribution of all 
articles of consumption in the most easy and in the most economical 
manner. Banking was the channel into which money passed almost as 
an article of commerce, the mode by which the money, not immediately 
required by one individual, found its way to be used by another: the 
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banker thus appearing to act, and really acting, in the double capacity of 
borrower and lender; but in neither case was he a creator, but a mere 
distributer of capital, any more than the baker or the butcher performed 
any other functions than that of distributing the articles in which they 
respectively dealt, and thus contributing to the general wealth of the 
community by the economy of time and money effected by this general 
system. Thus if twenty individuals each required a capital of £1,000 and 
an occupation of thirty days’ labor to enable them to carry on any certain 
amount of business without employing the services of bankers, butchers, or 
bakers; and after the establishment of these trades the same individuals 
found that they cculd effect the same amount of business with capitals of 
£500 each, and with an employment of only twenty days’ labor, there 
would be asaving to the community of £10,000 capital and ten days’ labor, 
both available for reproduction or profitable use in some other mode. 
But I must again remind you that in all these cases neither bankers, 
butchers, nor bakers were the creators of capital; they were merely the 
economic agencies forthe saving of capital already in existence, and ren- 
dered thereby capable of being again more rapidly brought into use, for 
purposes of reproduction. 

But here perhaps some of my friends may be disposed to say, oh, we 
understand all this very well when you are alluding to the business of a 
banker merely as a receiver of deposits and payer of money belonging to 
other individuals, but surely the same remark is not applicable to a banker 
who makes and issues bank-notes; the banker who is able to keep out an 
issue of £10,000 of tank-notes in a district where searcely a bank-note 
was to be seen previously, has surely created an additional working capital 
of £10,000. 

As some idea of this nature is by no means an uncommon one, I must 
beg your attention for a few minutes whilst we consider this branch of our 
subject somewhat carefully. In the first place, let us try and find out how 
a banker is able to issue and keep in circulation an amount of £10,000 
bank-notes. He may discount bills of exchange, that is, he may substitute 
his own promissory notes for promissory notes or bills of exchange, both of 
which are engagements to pay so much money at a distant or deferred 
period ; or he may buy goods, that is, obtain the goods or property of some 
one else, and give his own promise to pay whenever called upon for that 
purpose ; or he may make loans in his own notes, that is, give his own 
promises to pay on demand in a manner which will enable the borrower to 
obtain capital or goods from some one else. In the second place, a banker 
can hardly succeed in persuading people to hold, as if they were holding 
gold, his promissory or bank notes, unless it is generally supposed that he is 
a man of property, or, in other words, possessed of capital; but in none of 
the ways I have pointed out just now, does he augment that capital which 
he already possesses, although all of them may be modes by which he may 
be enabled to make a very profitable use of it, and consequently, if he is a 
provident man, may enable him to become a richer one. 

The bill of exchange which the banker has obtained by discounting, is 
not capital, it is merely a bit of paper promising to pay an acknowledged 
debt at some future period. The loan of bank-notes he may make, is not 
capital, it is merely a promise to pay, The goods he may buy or enable 
some one else to buy, are not necessarily more valuable by this operation 
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of purchase, and therefore with respect to them, there is no increase of 
capital. Investigate the question in what way you like, you will, I am 
sure, come at last to the conclusion, that no issue of bank-notes is an increase 
of capital, although by their means, as well as by a great variety of other 
banking expedients, the transfer of capital is greatly facilitated, and thereby 
great convenience and great economy ensues ; and here let me again give you 
a quotation from Mr. McCuttocna’s work, to which I have already referred, 
and I give this extract in support of the opinion I have just expressed :-— 

“ Though banks afford a valuable assistance in the collection and dis- 
tribution of capital, it must not be supposed, as is often done, that they 
have any direct influence over its formation. That is the joint effect of 
industry and economy—the former in producing convenient and desirable 
articles, and the latter in saving and preserving them for future use. Credit 
is neither more nor less than the transfer of money or other valuable produce 
from one set of individuals called lenders, to another set called borrowers— 
a transfer which is greatly facilitated by the establishment of banks. And 
as there can be no reasonable doubt that those who borrow have, in the 
majority of instances, better means of employing capital with advantage 
than those by whom it is lent, its transference from the one to the other, 
will, in so far as this presumption is realized, be publicly advantageous. 
But this is the entire extent of the beneficial influence of what is called 
credit; and when it happens, as is too often the case, to divert capital into 
the pockets of knaves and gamblers, it is disadvantageous, 

“No doubt we frequently hear of great undertakings being carried on 
by means of credit ; but such statements are entirely false and misleading. 
They will, indeed, be uniformly found, when analyzed, to mean only that 
the undertakings are carried on by means of borrowed capital. Credit is 
impotent to produce any thing whatever. It is in fact a mere name for the 
trust reposed by a lender in a borrower. To call it capital is as much an 
abuse of language, as it would be to call weight color, or color weight. It 
may transfer money or produce from A to B, or from C to D, but that is 
all that it either does or can do. When credit is said to be high, nothing 
is really meant save that those who have money or capital to lend have 
great confidenve in the borrowers, and conversely when credit is said to be 
low.” 

Before proceeding further, I should like to qualify, for fear of being 
misunderstood, what I asserted about a bank not adding to the capital of 
the country by issuing notes. If the banker can induce people to take his 
notes, and they are not speedily brought back to him for payment, he is 
able, undoubtedly, to employ a certain portion of his own capital, or of the 
capital of others which he may have received in exchange for his notes, in 
some reproductive manner, and to that extent he will really have obtained 
the use of fresh capital, or rather be enabled to employ capital profitably 
instead of unprofitably. The less money which may be required to be kept 
for use in a country, the greater the amount of capital which may be kept 
in a reproducing state, for all money is unproductive capital. This last 
assertion may perhaps appear somewhat striking and questionable. I will, 
therefore, again ask your permission, as I did a short time back, to con- 
sider the matter with a little attention; and in order more clearly to explain 
my meaning, I would call to your recollection the way in which money is 
first brought into circulation or use, 
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We all know that, in the earlier stages of society, little or no money 
could have been required ; by degrees as surplus means above expenditure, 
with a power of using or exchanging that surplus, created capital; and 
barter, or exchange of one description of goods for another description, began 
to be in common use, a defined standard as a medium of exchange was 
found highly desirable: bartering without some such medium was a trouble- 
some and expensive process. When goods, however, were first sold or 
exchanged for money, if the seller who found himself thus possessed of 
money in exchange for goods sold, entered into another transaction imme- 
diately by which he paid away all the money he had previously obtained, 
he found himself in his original predicament of being without money, 
although he might be largely possessed of other property; and in order to 
avoid this in future, and to enable him to carry on his trade more conveni- 
ently, he puts by a certain amount of money, which he may have placed 
in the hands of a banker, if he liked, for safe custody ; but whether in his 
own possession, or in that of his bankers, so long as it remains in the shape 
of coin, however important to him to possess it, it is perfectly unproductive. 

Now if I have made myself intelligible in thus endeavoring to explain 
my meaning, you will, I think, agree with me that gold and silver, when 
in the shape of coin or money, is unproductive capital, and, therefore, the 
less there is of it lying in that state, the more advantageously the capital of 
the country may be used. J say particularly may be, for I should be 
very sorry to be supposed to undervalue the importance of having a 
large stock of this, though unprofitable capital, at all times in the country. 
Without at all undervaluing the advantages of the greatest extension of 
banking expedients (which are all of them founded on the principle of 
credit), I am quite convinced that we should purchase them all a great 
deal too dearly if we ever allowed such an extension of credit, either through 
bank-notes not based upon necessity to pay them immediately on demand 
in gcld, or any banking expenditure to be accepted as a substitute for a 
commodity like gold, which is of well-known value in every part of the 

lobe. 

. I hold it, however, to be quite ecnsistent with this principle to resort to 
expedients by which much less capital is allowed to remain in this unpro- 
ductive or dormant state, than would be the case if banks did not exist to 
facilitate commerce by the rapid distribution of capital whereby all parties 
are greatly benefited throughout the country. And now, having dwelt 
perhaps at too great length than was necessary on what a banker cannot 
do, let us turn our consideration to the question of what he can do, and 
how all this economy and utility is brought about. 

The great. object effected by banking, at least certainly as carried on in 
this country, is to promote economy of capital, and to afford great conveni- 
ence for carrying on our daily transactions between man and man. And 
let it not be supposed that it is a trade beneficial alone to the richer 
part of the community who have money more frequently, and in larger 
amounts, passing through their hands. There is not a man in this country, 
however poor, who is not interested in this question; every tradesman is 
able to carry on his business with greater economy, and to trade on smaller, 
because on well ascertained or rather on more reliable, profits, by the 
facilities afforded through banking in the purchase of the materia) from 
which he makes by labor an article generally required by all classes. The 
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dealer in cattle, in wool, in coals, in wood, in short every thing, finds ad- 
ditional facilities for carrying on his trade, either afforded directly or in- 
directly by banking ; and the poorest man is enabled through the same 
cause, though perhaps, somewhat more indirectly to appeararce, to obtain 
the articles he must purchase in the most easy and economical manner. If 
this is not very perceptible to the comprehension of every one I am ad- 
dressing, let him only think what would be the injurious alteration that 
would affect every description of trade if we were compelled to resort like 
our ancestors to a system of barter, exchanging directly goods for goods— 
or even under a system without eredit, by which every man was compelled 
to keep by him money to pay for all that he might find necessary for the 
supply of his daily wants, 

However general has been the use of banking as a trade amongst the 
ancients, I do not believe that the separate trade of a banker was in exist- 
ence before the beginning of the last century. It is true that the Bank of 
England commenced business under a royal charter from king William 
III., in 1694, but it was then principally used both at its commencement 
and for many years subsequently for government purposes. It was not 
until the middle of the last century, or about 100 years since, that it as- 
sumed or performed any important part, as it now does, in facilitating 
operations of trade of all kinds in this country. I think that I can hardly 
afford you a better illustration of the essential use of the trade of banking 
than by showing you what is done in the largest banking establishment in 
England, reminding you that what is going on daily at the Bank of Eng- 
land is merely a concentration of what is going on in a small seale in every 
town, and in almost every village in England. The increase of business of 
this nature is strongly marked by the fact, that whereas in the years 1750 
—I believe that is the year I have taken note of—the average daily re- 
ceipis at the banking department of the Bank of England were about 
£180,000, in the year 1857 I find that in the same department the aver- 
age daily receipts were about £3,500,000; and I have no reason to doubt 
that the banking business throughout the whole country has increased in a 
like proportion. 

The Bank of England—Now let me endeavor to describe the nature 
of the general business carried on at the Bank of England. The business 
may be considered as of a three-fold nature, and even one of these three 
parts might be again sub-divided, but I will consider them as consisting of 
three great departments :— 

1st.—Is that of the management of the National Debt. 

2nd.—Issue of bank-notes. 

8rd.—Government and private banking. 

I hope I shall not weary you if I describe the business of each of these 
three departments in detail. First, then, the management of the national 
debt. No one would be willing to lend money to a government without 
either a positive engagement for the repayment at a fixed time, or with- 
out an easy and well adapted arrangement by which the lender could 
transfer the engagement, of whatever nature it might be, either for pay- 
ment of principal or interest, or both, to any one willing to purchase it of 
him, and thus obtain a return cf his money, if he required it, or of so much 
of it as the engagement of the government to pay a certain fixed rate of 
interest might be considered to be worth, at the time he might wish to 
realise or sell. For this reason it has always been made a condition in 
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every loan obtained by the government that such facilities should be given 
to the lenders, or what has been commonly called the takers of the loans ; 
and in this country it has been required as a condition in every loan made 
by our government, that the same shall always be transferable, and that 
the dividends or interest shall always be paid half-yearly at the Bank of 
England; and the certainty of the fulfilment of this condition has been one 
of the elements which has rendered the government stocks of this country 
at all times a favorite security for investment. 

I am not stating this as a ground of peculiar merit due to the Bank 
of England ; had that establishment not been formed, doubtless some other 
similar machinery would have been contrived by the government, or they 
would not have been able to borrow money on such favorable terms. But, 
I think you, from what I am now about to state, will easily see that the 
present service rendered by bank agency in this way is no unimportant one. 
The whole amount of the national debt is £735,000,000. Now this is sub- 
divisible into any number of accounts, with only one limit—that no one is 
allowed to have a smaller account than the amount of one penny—but 
with this sole limitation, any person whose name has once been inscribed 
in the bank books may sell all, or any part, at almost any time, except just 
before the payment of dividends, and ean almost immediately, without any 
charge being made to either seller or buyer by the bank, transfer it to as 
many different people as he may have chosen to deal with through his 
stock-broker. 

The introduction of this stock-broker is only necessary to give some se- 
curity to the bank as to the person being really the party he may represent 
himself to be, or in other words, merely to prevent fraud. Now of these 
accounts on which dividends are paid half-vearly, there were the last time 
I inquired on the subject about 270,000; but if more persons desired to 
invest their money in these securities, there is no reason why the number 
of stock accounts might not be multiplied ten-fold. No matter how many 
the separate accounts, the bank is bound to keep them without any in- 
crease of payment from the government; and on every account a separate 
order, or what is there called a “warrant,” is made out every halt-year for 
the payment of dividend, from which a separate deduction has to be made 
for income tax, which latter the bank pay over in one gross sum at each 
half-yearly payment of dividends to the government. The dividends are 
paid to anybody applying two days after the days on which they become 
nominally due; these two days being reserved for delivering dividend war- 
rants, for which the stock-holders have given powers of attorney to their 
bankers or agents in London, who in this way receive out of the present 
number of 270,000 accounts the dividends on about 180,000, and all these 
dividends are received by bankers and others, are transmitted or advised, on 
the same day on which they are paid by the bank, by that night’s post to 
all their customers; so that on the same day every stock-holder in Great 
Britain may either receive his own dividend on his own stock, or he will 
hear that his banker has received it, and has either transmitted bim the 
amount, or has followed some other direction as to its appropriation, 

And now I think that you would be puzzled to contrive any other kind 
of machinery than a bank by which all this facility for receipt of dividends, 
and for transfer of stock could be managed. I ought to add tbat the title 
to every particle of stock is given on the responsibility of the bank ; and 
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although it were transferred under a forged power of attorney, no question 
can ever arise affecting the right or title of the holder when once the stock 
has passed into his name; and when I also say in addition, that it is a very 
rare occurrence for an error of one penny to arise in the whole number of 
transfers made and dividends paid by a vast number of clerks throughout a 
whole year, I think you will be willing to admit that the business in that 
establishment cannot be very badly conducted. For all this business the 
bank receives a fixed payment from Government, which, though considerable, 
owing io the very large extent of the business required to be transacted, is, I 
have no hesitation in saying, smaller, and I believe considerably smaller, 
than it would cost the Government if the same business was undertaken by 
themselves. The amount paid by the Government to the bank for the 
management of the National Debt is at the rate of £340 per million for 
the first £600,000,000, and £300 per million for the remainder, This 
amounts now to about £250,000 a year. 

Il. The Issue Department.—The bank issues bank-notes to anybody 
bringing gold, or other notes requiring them to be exchanged. If to 
parties bringing gold not coined, the notes are issued at the rate of £3 17s. 
9d. for every ounce of gold of standard fineness; that is, being twenty-two 
parts out of twenty four fine or pure gold. or in other words quite free 
from any alloy. Of the gold they thus receive in exchange for these bank- 
notes, the bank are permitted to invest as much as £14,000,000 in Govern- 
ment securities, and to receive the benefit of the interest; and all the 
remainder of the gold they are obliged to keep in their vaults ready for use 
when required. I ought to.mention that in lieu of this treasure or reserve 
being in gold, the bank are permitted, if they prefer it, to hold a limited 
amount of silver, being one-fourth part of the whole of the gold and silver. 

Now of these notes, about ten millions were issued last year; I mean 
that number of separate bank-notes, all of which were made into bank- 
notes within the walls of the bank, the paper being the only part made 
elsewhere. These bank-notes are generally issued to bankers, and in large 
amounts, most commonly in bundles containing 500 each; but when I 
tell you that every single bank-note has a separate entry when issued, in a 
book kept for that purpose; and that they are brought into the bank for 
exchange or payment in almost every kind of parcel, small and large, and that 
every note is, on its again returning tothe bank, whether it has been out one 
day or twenty years, immediately entered in its proper book and place; and 
that all these books are daily balanced, so that the bank knows exactly, 
before the work of the day is closed, the total amount of bank-notes for 
which the bank is liable, I think you will admit that this department is 
not in a very defective state, 

I ought to mention here that the Bank of England never re-issues 
its notes, As they come in they are laid aside, and kept a certain number 
of years, I believe ten, and then burnt, The whole number is not destroyed 
together, but at different times, and as many are burnt as correspond with 
the new notes issued. The profit derived by the bank in this department 
is about £100,000; that is, after having paid £120,000 to the Government 
for the privilege of issuing notes, £68,000 in lieu of stamp duty, and 
£170,000 for wages and rent, the bank receives a profit of somewhat about 
£100,000 on the transactions in this department of issue. 

No, 3 is perhaps the most important of all, as it comprises all the 
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accounts kept on behalf of Government, for whom the bank receives every 
shilling of the income of the nation; as well as the accounts of a large 
number of public and private mercantile and other establishments ; and 
here it is that the economy of banking can be most fully appreciated. 
The whole revenue of the Government arising from its daily receipts of 
customs, excise, post-office, taxes, stamps, &c., no matter whether received 
in London, Cornwall, the Hebrides, or Galway, finds its way almost imme- 
diately into the Bank of England, and is thereby rendered instantly 
available for the daily demands on the State. In all these transmissions 
scarcely a sovereign is used; the whole is effected by purely banking 
arrangements. The collector of Government may require to transmit 
£50,000 from Liverpool to London ; but some private individual on the 
same day wants to remit £50,000 from London to Liverpool, through the 
Bank of England, or through some other bank; both transactions are 
carried out by the mere entry in books and the advice or instructions sent 
by the post. 

The revenue is paid into the Bank of England at the rate of about 
£1,000,000 a week, that is, in ordinary times; a considerable portion of 
this is allowed to accumulate to provide means on each quarter-day for the 
payment of the dividends on the Government debt. Suddenly on those 
days five or six millions sterling is paid away by the bank to the public; 
but the difference as to the abundance or scarcity of money just before or 
just after the payment of this large sum is scarcely appreciable, so nicely 
do the ordinary operations of banking accommodate and render easy all 
these large transfers of money. And for all this busine s the bank receives 
no other remuneration but the use of the Government balances, which vary 
from “ nil,” the day after the payment of the dividend, until they accumulate 
to the amount required for payment of dividends; and if then there is not 
sufficient, the bank are expected to advance the difference, which is repaid 
out of the next accruing revenue. 

And these remarks apply not only to the public banking department ; 
the benefit and convenience are equally apparent if we look to the depart- 
ment for private banking. In this department every kind of banking business 
is carried on for ordinary private customers ; his savings may be invested 
by the bank, and the dividend and interest of all kinds received for him 
and placed to his account; all the property he may keep in securities will 
be taken charge of for him, and he may keep all his cash and other 
securities in the same way as he would keep them at any other private 
banking establishment, and with all similar convenience as to receipts or 
payments in any way that may be required. Ifa large deposit is required 
to be made on account of a railway, if large foreign payments are required 
to be made abroad by the transmission of gold, every facility is given 
through the machinery of the existing system by which these large trans- 
actions are daily carried out without causing the smallest derangement to 
the ordinary trade of the country; or at least, if any derangement or 
inconvenience is experienced, it is doubtless in a very mitigated form, in 
consequence of the general prevalence of a good system of banking through- 
out the country. 

I have just now been referring only to the general banking arrange- 
ments or business carried on at the Bank of England; the same remarks 
are applicable to the particular transactions of the other banking establish- 
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ments in London; in their aggregate they are far, very far, larger than 
those of the Bank of England. The average amount of deposits of all 
classes at the Bank of England seldom exceeds twenty millions, The 
amount of deposits at the Joint Stock Banks alone in London appeared, by 
the last general statement, to exceed forty-four millions sterling; and in 
addition to these joint stock banks, there are about fifty private banking 
establishments in London, many of them carrying on a very large amount 
of general banking business. 

Clearing-House—In no way, that I know of, can the extent of the 
general banking business of London be better exemplified than by the 
arrangements of the Clearing-bouse. To those who are unacquainted with 
the nature of the business here transacted, I would merely state that it is a 
house or large room to which almost all the London bankers send daily 
a clerk, charged with all the bills of exchange or cheques payable at 
any London banks, and which the bank sending the clerk may have 
received in the ordinary course of business from its customers, to be col- 
lected and placed to their respective accounts. Here in this Clearing-house 
a mutual exchange of all these bills and cheques takes place, and instead 
of every banker being obliged to provide money throughout the day for 
all these bills and cheques, which might be presented at his banking house, 
he had only to provide at the close of each day for the final balance that 
he owed, and which, through the arrangements of the Clearing-house, was 
distributed amongst the several parties to whom it was due. 

Such was the system at the Clearing-house, and by this means, it is stated 
by Mr. BaspaGe in a publication on this subject, a settlement of accounts 
amounting in one year (1839) to £954,000,000 was effected by a total 
payment of £66,275,000 in bank-notes, or by about 7 per cent. of the 
amount which would otherwise have been required. So much for the 
banking economy up to the year 1856. In that year still further improve- 
ment was made in the arrangements of the Clearing-house ; it was deter- 
mined to settle all these balances daily between banker and banker by 
cheques on the Bank of England, and this has worked so well that I under- 
stand settlements of balances of accounts have been made daily in the year 
1857, to the amount, during the whole year, of £130,000,000 ; thus, taking 
the same data as given for the year 1839 by Mr. Banpaae, representing a 
total amount of transactions during the year 1857 of at least £1,900,000,000, 
and all this has been effected without the use or employment of one single 
bank-note or of one single sovereign. 

Now this system of the London Clearing-house is only a sample and 
exemplification in wholesale of what is daily occurring in detail in every 
part of England, Scotland, and Ireland. The daily business of a banker, 
either in town or in country, is but a constant clearing or exchange of 
money or credit in some form between individuals. What would otherwise 
be done by one man wheeling a barrow full of bags of gold or silver to 
deliver to another man, of whom an estate or some other property had been 
bought, and the man receiving the gold in this way again sending it in a 
mass, or in various sub-divisions, to other persons to whom he was indebted 
and so on, is now effected through bankers, to be met with in Peterborough 
as well as in every town throughout Great Britain; no matter in what part 
of the kingdom a payment is to be made, the transmission is readily under- 
taken by any banker as a regular part of his business, and at very little 
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expense the whole transaction is effected, and generally by the mere entry 
in books, and as I have before said, one or more letters by the post. 

Deposits —The way in which money ordinarily finds its way into a 
bank is in the shape of deposits. Such deposits, though at the disposition 
of the depositor when he may desire to withdraw them, are nevertheless 
completely under the command of the banker whilst they remain with him, 
and whatever profit he may derive from the use of so much money becomes 
his own, and is a clear gain of profit to the country, if, at least, such money 
would otherwise have been kept in an unproductive state in the hands of 
the original depositor. A private individual, if a land-owner or an owner 
of property of which the income is paid in various parts of the country, 
employs his banker to receive all this money immediately it is collected, 
and he uses it only as he may require it, his banker meantime making 
whatever of it he thinks he can safely do; and thus, what one individual 
is doing on a small scale, is being repeated until the aggregate of money 
thus turned from an unproductive to a productive state is very large, and 
constitutes one of the most important economical advantages derived by 
the country from our extended system of banking, a system which is still ca- 
pable of being extended to a very great degree, and with great benefit to 
the community at large. 

The business of a London or of a country banker, of a private or joint 
stock bank, is precisely the same as to all matters of principle. Each and all 
are required to use great caution as to all investments of money deposited 
with them, and which may be withdrawn from them at call, that is, at the 
immediate will of the depositor, without any notice; and this is more 
especially incumbent on bankers who allow interest on money deposited 
with them, for it may be reasonably supposed that persons, particularly 
those engaged in trade and requiring the use of all their capital, will not 
leave more money in the hands of a banker who allows no interest than 
the necessity of his trade requires, or than he considers sufficient to repay 
the bankers for the trouble he gives; whereas, the bank which allows in- 
terest may have, and frequently does accumulate large deposits placed with 
it by persons who do not intend so to leave them permanently, but who are 
glad to make some interest until any better opportunity for employment 
may occur, and this may occur very suddenly, at a moment when, without 
great care in its employment having been exercised by the bank, it is not 
easy to convert the investments into cash without loss; for it must always 
be borne in mind, that the very principle on which a bank is conducted, 
that of causing economy in the use of gold and silver, is inconsistent with 
the power of converting all investments immediately into cash ; I mean, of 
course, all at the same time. To render this possible would require large 
stores of unemployed capital kept in gold in an unproductive state, and it 
has been shown that the great advantage of all banking expedients is to 
render this unnecessary. 

Gold and Silver.—Various calculations have been made, and many 
estimates framed, to show what is the amount of money altogether in this 
country. It is very easy to know what is the amount of paper money, I 
mean bank-notes. I believe that on the 1st January last, the nearest return 
of bank-notes in circulation to that date shows that the amount of all bank- 
notes, of every description, in England, Scotland, and Ireland, was about 
354 million pounds sterling; but it is by no means easy to obtain any even 
approximate statement of the amount of gold. Before a committee of the 
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House of Commons, the late Governor of the Bank of England stated, as 
his opinion, that the amount of gold coin was from forty to fifty million 
pounds sterling. Mr. Mitzer, a gentleman holding an important position 
in the Bank of England, and who has given a great deal of attention to this 
subject, considers that there is not less than eighty million pounds of gold, 
and about twelve million of silver. I incline, myself, (although I profess 
to have very little satisfactory data on which to form an opinion,) to think 
that both these gentlemen are in error, and that the real amount, although 
somewhat less than the calculation of Mr. Mixxer, is still considerably nearer 
his statement than to that of Mr. Weave.tn ; be this, however, as it may, 
I feel no doubt whatever, that were it not for the banking expedients 
adopted throughout the country, at least double the amount of gold and 
silver would be required for the wants of the country. I would, however, 
go much further, by expressing an equally strong conviction that without 
these banking arrangements or expedients the trade and general prosperity 
of the country could never have attained its present gigantic proportions. 

Integrity —There is one point which I must not omit to allude to, as 
having an important bearing on all banking operations, and that is, the 
quality of moral worth. This very important ingredient, in connection 
with all human actions, is not of a nature to be estimated by any money 
value; but it does not, on that account, enter otherwise than largely into 
the consideration of the way in which banking is carried on in this, and I 
hope in every other country in the world. And as this is an ingredient 
which every man can possess, if he is earnestly desirous of possessing it, 
I think some allusion to its value cannot be inappropriate in connection 
with our present discussion. * 

We are all destined in this world to earn our bread by the sweat of our 
brow; and I know no trade or calling in which high religious and moral 
qualities can be more sensibly appreciated and brought to bear for practical 
utility in our journey through life than in that of banking. Let me find a 
man honestly striving to use his best talents and energies in striving to 
discharge his duties to the best of his ability in that position of life in 
which it has pleased God to place him—acting as if he were convinced that 
he can only succeed by living a life based on sound religious principles, 
which he will never violate for any worldly objects which may appear to 
tempt him out of his path of duty, and I would infinitely prefer to deal 
with that man as a banker, or trust him as a correspondent in business with 
the use of money, than a man of the greatest wealth acquired by less 
honest means, and acting as if he thought lightly of honesty and 
integrity. Honesty is a quality which many political economists have 
thought deserving of at least an equal value as industry and credit; and 
we, who are connected with trade, know how immeasurably superior it 
ought to be esteemed above every other qualification for a good man of 
business. . The old adage, that “ honesty is the best policy” should be 
prominently placed up in the office of every banking establishment, and should 
be engraved on the minds of every oue who wishes to obtain credit amongst 
capitalists. I confine these remarks of course to worldly objects; this is 
not a place in which it is necessary for me to enter on such a question as 
honesty proceeding from higher motives, 

If I have carried you along with me sufficiently to see how the banking 
trade of this country has been productive of utility and of economy, you 
will, I hope, feel inclined to pardon the somewhat dry details into which I 
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have been led to enter. And you will also, I hope, admit that the subject 
is not altogether barren of interest to us all, and not undeserving the con- 
sideration of an hour in this room. 

Mr. Arrxrn said, the gentleman who had just favored them with the 
lecture had made some flattering allusions with regard to a few remarks 
he, a year ago, addressed to a small number of the members of the Institu- 
tion. He did not feel justified in taking credit to himself for all that had 
been said, and if he now attempted to say any thing on the subject, he was 
afraid he should only destroy the impression that had been made on those 
who did not hear the lecture alluded to. His object on rising was to move 
their best thanks to Mr. Hanxey, for his lecture that evening. He should 
join in that vote, not only for the lecture, but for the service rendered to 
him by Mr. Hankey when he was preparing the lecture before alluded to. 
On that occasion he was indebted to Mr. Hankey for facilities afforded 
him in getting access to the collection of coins in the Bank of England, 
and for the attention paid to him by the late Mr. Smee. These facilities 
were not to be felt given to him personally, but in a manner to the Peter- 
borough Mechanics’ Institute, in which Mr. Hawkey took an interest, in 
common with other institutions designed to assist working-men in the 
acquisition of knowledge. He hoped that this evening would be 
taken as an example, and that other gentlemen of ability would be 
induced to give the benefit of their knowledge to the members of the 
institution. He should move that the cordial thanks of this meeting 
be given to Mr. Hankey for his instructive lecture. Mr. W. E, Grirrin 
seconded the motion, remarking that Mr. Hankey had succeeded in giving 
a lucid description of complicated matters, and had made a dry subject 
interesting to all. The motion was put and carried by acclamation, and 
Mr. Hankey, in acknowledgment. said he thanked them sincerely for the 
way they had received his humble endeavors to afford them information 
on the subject of banking. He did not undertake the task without diffi- 
dence, having never attempted a similar task before, and if he had really 
made a dry subject interesting, he could not but be pleased with the result. 
It afforded nim great pleasure to see so many persons present, and he begged 
to thank them for their attendance. The proceedings then terminated. 


The Suez Canal“ We have at length an authentic statement of the results 
of the Suez Canal subscription, and they have certainly been such as to exceed 
the most sanguine expectations of the projector. The number of French subscribers, 
willing to hazard their money in the undertaking, amounts to 21,035; and the num- 
ber of shares actually subscribed for, to 220,000. The whole number of shares is 
fixed at 400,000, and the company’s capital at 200,000,000 francs. Out of this, France 
has engaged herself for 110,000,000 ; but the allotment made to her by the original 
scheme of division is only 40,000,000, so that she has nearly three times exceeded her 
contingent. M. de Lesseps, it will be seen, has not in vain awakened the enthusiasm 
or appealed to the vanity of his countrymen. How much of this success is owing to 
the short-sighted and illiberal opposition of England, or, rather, of Lord Palmerston 
and his government ? for it is but just to acknowledge that every important Chamber 
of Commerce in the country differed with the views taken by the British Cabinet on 
this important question. As it is, the prestige of a vast commercial transformation, 
of world-wide celebrity and interest, is likely to adhere to the French nation and the 
reign of Napoleon III.”—Paris Cor. Phil. North Am. 
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RATES OF DISCOUNT IN ENGLAND. 


Rates of Discount for First Class Bills at the undermentioned Periods, 
brought before a Committee of Parliament by Mr. Chapman. 
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The rates during the latter part of the year 1857 were so variable and 
extravagant that it would now be difficult to recapitulate them. In Octo- 
ber, the rates were 6, 7 and 8 per cent.; in November, 9 and 10 per cent.; 
and in December were somewhat less. We have adopted the rates charged 
by the Bank for June, July, October and November of that year. In 1847 
the high rates were owing to the famine in Ireland, and the heavy export 
of gold to the United States and to the Continent, in payment of the large 
importations of grain. 
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THE CLEARING-HOUSE SYSTEM. 


Tue Clearing-House at New York commenced business October 1, 
1853. The total clearings for five years, ending October, 1858, were as 


follows : 
Total Exchanges. Balances. 


One year to October 1, 1854,........ $5,750,455,987 ees  $297,411,493 
“ © -1,1855,......-6  5,407,912,098 .... 289,694,738 
“ “© 1,1856,......6.  6,906,213,828 — .... 881,714,489 
“ “ 8,338,226,718  .... 865,313,901 
“ “ 5 4,756,694,385  .... $14,238,908 


Total five years,......0e..+++ $81,164,502,516 .... $1,598,878,524 


New York Clearing-House transactions from October Ist, 1858, to 
March 31st, 1859: 

1858. Exchanges. Balances. 
October,....cccssereceesceeeee $523,784,087 4... $81,208,815 
November, ...... whe bvecest 585,511,547 shite 29,545,782 
December, ....cccccccccccccce 527,478,150 odie 80,906,180 

1859 : 

January, ...ce..c000 dtigacaaen 512,989,773 oqee 80,996,233 
FORPOIEY, 0 000:.400069.000 cee 495,107,184 eoce 27,480,428 
March,...... qeecces eccccencces 585,020,180 coos 84,962,643 


Total,.......sseeeees $3,179,890,871  .... $185,100,081 


The Boston Clearing-House commenced operations April Ist, 1858. 
The total clearings for the year ending March 31st, 1859, were $1,262,- 
795,000 ; the balances paid during the same time, $119,823,000. 


The Philadelphia Clearing-House commenced operations March 22, 
1858. The first year’s clearings were $876,379,552, and the balances paid 
were $58,716,319. 


Business of the Philadelphia Clearing-House, from March 22,1858, when it commenced 
operations, to March 21, 1859. 

From Clearings. Balances Paid, 
March 22 to 81st, 1858,........+. $23,466,432 $1,554,155 
Me iician cnbiintebibeaanies sees 70,250,278 4,632,115 

71,094,719 cece 4,330,185 
64,605,489 .... 4,105,612 
64,857,890 .... 4,758,624 

August,...... 60,605,555 .... 4,024,529 
Capit ae 82 ciee be 67,746,147 .... 4,542,265 
October, 6.0 ccccccccscscccccccccs 81,888,207 eece 5,200.956 
November, ....ccccscsccccccsccce 80,926,720 ses 5,646,110 
Decomber,.......sesecsceeescees - 78,965,917 2... 5,838,697 
January, 1859,....-csesececceees 81,349,421 seco 5,675,301 
February,....cscecsccccscccee os 72,166,278 dive 4,925,545 
March (to 22d),.....scececsecees 59,156,549... 8,842,341 


Total for the Year,........... $876,879,552 esse $58,716,819 
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RECAPITULATION. 
Number of 
Members. 


Year ending Clearings. Balances Paid. 

New York,.... Oct. 1, 1858,.... 4,756,694,885 814,238,908 49 Banks. 
Mar. 81, 1859,... 1,262,795,000 119,823,000 45 Banks. 

Philadelphia, ... Mar. 22, 1859.... 876,879,552 58,716,819 19 Banks. 


Report of the Boston Clearing-House. For the year ending March 31, 
1859. 


In presenting to this meeting the Third Annual Report of the Associa- 
tion, in conformity with the provisions of the Constitution, we would beg 
leave to state, that we do not find much matter of note to comment upon 
in regard to financial and banking affairs during the year which has just 
ended. 

The great financial troubles of 1857 have been followed by a long pro- 
tracted stagnation in al] branches of trade and industry throughout the 
country, the paralyzing effect of which has acted more or less on our bank- 
ing institutions. 

The demand for money has been limited, good business paper has been 
scarce, and much sought for by the banks generally ; and although our re- 
sources have been large, and our loans higher than at any former period, 
still the ruiing rates of interest have been so reduced that the profits for 
the past year must, of necessity, be small, compared with former years. 

wo new banks (the Bank of the Metropolis and the Safety Fund 
Bank) have been organized, and are now in successful operation, under the 
provisions of the general banking Jaw of 1851, whereby any ten or more 
persons are autliorized to become a body corporate for the purpose of carry- 
ing on the business of banking. 

The essential difference between this Jaw and the law by which banks 
are organized under special charters, is in the obligation of all banks doing 
business under the first named law to secure the circulation of their bills, 
in full, by pledge of public stocks of any city or town in either of the New 
England States, State of New York, or the United States ; and the amount 
so secured to be exempt from taxation, provided it does not exceed three- 
fourths of the capital stock; and also the right to pay from their own 
counters bills of any bank in this commonwealth. 

In this connection, perhaps it may not be considered inappropriate to 
inquire if there does not appear to be a want of harmony between the 
two laws? And if, in some particulars, one is not in direct conflict with 
the other? Or else by the passage of the general banking law, are not 
all the banks in this State relieved from certain restrictions imposed’ upon 
them under their special charter. 

By reference to the 69th section of the 36th chapter of the Revised 
Statutes, it will be seen that it is provided, “If during the continuance of 
any existing bank charter, any new or greater privileges shall be granted to 
any bank which may hereafter be created, every bank in operation at the 
time of such grant shall be entitled to the same privilege.” 
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And, also, by the 11th section of chapter 93, all banks are prohibited 
from paying any bills from their counters except their own. 

By the provisions of the general banking law in regard to this subject 
it appears that new, if not greater privileges are allowed to banks; and in 
view of this fact, the question at once suggests itself, Have not the banks 
in this commonwealth doing business under special charters, the right, 
by the enactment of the general banking law, to pay from their own coun- 
ters bills of any of the other banks in this State? And, also, have they 
not the right to avail themselves of all new privileges which may have been 
granted to any new bank. 

The specie held by the associated banks for the past year has been 
larger than ever before in this city, the highest amount being on the 10th 
day of December, viz., $9,669,000. The average for the year has been 
$8,538,600, which sum is much above the limits required by law. 

From actual calculation it appears that 9749, per cent. has been the sum 
required in specie, during the past year, to meet the balances growing out 
of the daily exchanges at the Clearing-House ; which fact would seem to 
indicate that the legal minimum of specie is sufficient for almost any 
emergency which may arise in the ordinary business of sound, legitimate 
banking. 

Still, the committee would respectfully suggest that, in order to main- 
tain the position which the Boston banks have so justly held, each and 
every bank connected with this association should keep on hand a specie 
reserve larger than the amount required by law, which, in the aggregate 
would average on the egal liabilities—that is, the circulation and deposits 
—for the past year, about $4,025,000 ; so that the weekly published state- 
ment may never exhibit the volume of specie to be less than $5,000,000. 

We are all members of one fraternity, and there is a community of in- 
terests which cannot be overlooked or ignored. Our influence and depend- 
ence is reciprocal, and any deviation from sound and healthy rules of 
finance by either one of us acts promptly on the whole. Hence the great 
importance of such united conservatism in all our financial transactions as 
will serve to give increased confidence in, and stability to, our banking in- 
stitutions. 

The amount of public stocks held by the auditor of this commonwealth 
on the Ist instant, for the security of the circulation issued by the banks, 
under the general banking law, was $182,000. 

Four new banks have become connected with this association since our 
last meeting, viz., the Hide and Leather, the Mutual Redemption, the Me- 
tropolis, aud the Safety Fund, making an addition, in all, of sixteen, since 
the first establishment of the institution. 

The whole number of banks now connected with the Clearing-House is 
forty-five, with an aggregate capital of $35,771,700, the increase for the 
past year having been $2,361,700. 

The exchanges for the year ending March 31, amount to twelve hun- 
dred and sixty-two millions seven hundred and ninety-five thousand dollars. 

Balances received and paid during the same time amount to one hun- 
dred and nineteen millions eight hundred and twenty-three thousand 
dollars. 

The whole amount of certificates issued by the Merchants’ Bank to 
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April 1st, 1859, was twelve millions two hundred and twenty-nine thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

The amount cancelled to the same date, was nine millions sixty-nine 
thousand five hundred dollars, 

The amount in circulation among the associated banks, to the sama 
time, was three millions one hundred and sixty thousand dollars. 

The following gentlemen were elected officers for the ensuing year: 


Dante Denny, Chairman. 
Cuar.es G. Nazro, Secretary. 


Clearing-House Committee—Anvorew J. Haut, Toomas Lamp, 
A. D. Hovess, J. Amory Davis, Bensamin E, Bates. 


BANK STATISTICS. 


I. MISSOURI.—II. VERMONT.—III. NEW JERSEY.—IV. CONNECTICUT.— 
V. NEW YOKK CITY, 1859.—VI. OHIO.—VII. IOWA. 


I. The condition of the Banks in the State of Missouri is shown in the 


annexed summary. 


Capital paid in by the State,........ssseccececceeenes pitimnicinasinone $1,000,000 
Capital paid in by individuals,...............---+-2----- eccccccscecsssoce 4,269,145 
Due to depositors on demand 3,118,274 
Dividends unpaid 5,348 
Interest and exchange account, 471,827 
Balances due to other Banks, ........---.ceeccccsececeescceeeess osectece 579,230 
Circulation outstanding, ..........2.ee-sseeeeeeeneeenes O6esedecboccasese 7,°60,350 
Capital stock of branches, 1,542,321 
Due branch banks, 419,545 
Contingent fund, 116,217 


Total liabilities of banks and branches, $19,382,857 


RESOURCES. 


Capital stock in branches,....+.......+--ss00- Sassavelincnerssceck Tabs ++ $1,185,510 
Bills discounted, 

Balances in Eastern Banks, &c., for exchange matured, 

Bills of exchange (not matured), 5,745,048 
Suspended debt, 111,125 
Due from other banks, 597,680 
Expense account, ......-.0-----e20-0% eebddcddscesdsscdesconecasedbeusews 113,013 
Notes of other banks, 1,007,575 
Gold and silver coin on hand, 

Circulation on hand, 

Real estate,... 22.2.2. eeerecoesee ec ccccedcdsievecescoscecccoceocoseceooes 

State bonds,. .......ccceccccsscccccccccsccccccccs ereee 


Total resources of 22 banks and branches,.......-..-+--- $19,382,857 
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Semi-Annual Statement of the Condition of the Bunks of the State of 
made under oath to the 


RESOURCES. 























Capital Sus- 
BANKS. Stock in Bills Dise Exchange Exchange pended 

Branches, counted, Matured, Maturing. Debt, 
Bank of the State of Missouri,...... $760,380 818,105 15,718 1,086,314 86,187 
Branch of same at Fayette,........ o, Sena 106,001 11,173 241,280 5,507 
- Ky Palmyra,.....--. ee--e- 151,709 1,120 200,774 974 
“ “ — Springtield,...... ieee 53,063 .- wate 196,240 6,381 
« “ Cape Girardeau,.  ....-. 151,057 25,175 74,659 158 

* “ ROGIMARR,ecccccs § esecce 38,300 2... 163,931 eccese 
” & Chillicothe,......  s-e«« ° 108,406 4,190 125,493 500 
Southern Bank of St. Louis,......... 25,000 387,659 31,711 427,354 5,144 
Branch of same at Independence,... —------ BOND cw ceee ee 
Farmers’ Bank of Missouri...., yawn 80,130 384,053 5,190 527,496 33,622 
Branch of same at Liberty.......... ...--- ae 135,813 1,000 
= oe: PU ccésnescaces csndine 64,803 3,500 B3375 = cnneee 
Mechanics’ Bank.............. 50,000 366,687 28,855 446,796 = .200e 
Branch of same at Weston ataas 64,086  ...... 170,419 5,200 
Ld “ Warsaw,....... anaes 38,060 = acawee 32,089 = wn we ° 
Merchants’ Bank of St. Louis,....... 75,000 497,445 107,663 707,660 = ww nee 
Branch of same at Brunswick,......  ...-.. TOR - canes 121,914 —s ececee 
= es iscccsccne, <sdsce 106,085 |) ee ee 
Beet Ot, Rais ind. sccsadccccces 55,000 146,880 102,027 SIZB544 =— wccwce 
Branch of same at Boonville........ -..--- 49,087 ...2-. 148,698 ~—sétw... 
Exchange Bank of St. Louis,...... - 140,000 138,740 9,681 248,087 16,448 
Branch of same at Glasgow,........ «+--+ WIBBS ce cnce 963,478 8. csaee 
benacceced ere ree $1,185,510 $3,974,252 $348,653 $5,745,048 $111,125 





LIABILITIES. 
Capital Stock 














Capital Stock 


























BANKS. paid in paid in by Due to Divi- 
by the State, Individuals, Depositors, dends, 
Bank of the State of Missouri,.........-- $1,000,000 $1,383,750 $523,734 $3,374 
Branch of same at Fayette...........cc0. ceceee wwe ne vt : rr 
« “6 Pabimyra, socccsccccccoe ceccee = = = coccce 71,773 padese 
“ +. “MR eos iE 0 aR OS. Ee ee 
“ “ Cape Girardeau,....... seccee j= = = § cvccee } |) rer 
“ « RmliRccccccctccss “Sesese 8 = en's 7G 0t«étsmshwcss 
sa vd CRRINRRcccgcecacee 8 4(seseee —0—“(‘ Sw 12,775 ceccce 
Southern Bank of St. Louis.............. 454,610 328,053 enacwe 
Branch of same at Independence,......--. -----2 wee eee 21,880 - _— eccece 
Farmers’ Bank of Missouri............... 571,990 145,423 130 
Branch of same at Liberty,...... ieee! tehede: « - % hnods 35,416 eeecce 
_ " POTicccconcsencoccees, , 00006 55,345 36,613 bawone 
insane Dame. cncn c-coccececececacses ....c9ese° 413,400 302,635 765 
Branch of same at Weston..... senna. ete, .... .. prenee 15,916 bidaews 
“ ss Warsaw,........- £650. Rae... 5 eee 10,311 uanese 
Merchants’ Bank of St. Louis,........-.-  -+---- 418,600 574,276 447 
Branch of same at Brunswick,........-..  «+---+ 33,904 grees 
- " Osceola,...cccscccece ceccee 10,557 queces 
Bamk Of Bt. Louls,..ccccccccccsscccsceces  ccccce 239,400 508,194 630 
Branch of same at Booneville,...........  ----- e 66,850 77,478 ececce 
Exchange Bank of St. Louis............. «ss 365,200 | ee ere 
Brauch of same at Glasgow,......--.s0002  -eeees eee 90,353 8 wwe ne 
ere OR Te $4,269,145 $3,118,274 
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Missouri, on the first day of January, 1859, as shown by their Returns 
Bank Commissioner. 
RESOURCES. 


Furniture, Gold and 
Due Expense Notes of Silver Circwla- 
Fee and other Coin on . tion on 
‘anks, Prot. Ac't. Banks, hand. hand, . 5 Resources, 


66,014 «18,734 98,275 545,956 945,275 4,666,962 
1,942 62,335 160.279 p 593,807 

1,905 27,935 128,244 547,501 

1,794 16,300 163,928 532,600 

2,154 2,450 138,023 519,612 

2,285 20,375 121,101 345,993 

2,256 32,300 127,364 412,924 

7,603 96,680 196,208 1,484,104 

183 36,290 68,645 5 189,297 

13,098 108,165 506,699 t 1,838,160 

2,969 20,885 123,501 442,760 

2,883 18,590 83,298 274,262 

9,096 10,300 190,849 5 1,311,510 

4,620 10,820 109,706 377,463 

822 22,120 64,362 165,068 

12,507 91,315 399,038 181,345 2,139,589 

11;512 24,760 110,106 20 249,044 
4,680 60,468 30 174,519 

12,315 241,350 157,203 101,985 ‘ 1,157,806 

30,318 2,497 13,170 139,586 18,185 408,179 
32,197 6,517 16.910 184,905 884,799 
7,777 4,829 25,670 1,788 10,000 566,888 


597,679 $113,013 $1,007,575 $3,921,879 $1,791,230 $169,549 $417,335 $19,382,857 


LIABILITIES. 


Interest Circulation Capital Stock Due 
and Due to received from _ paid in by Parent Rank Contingent Total 
Exchange, other Banks, Bank Com’r, Parent Bank, on account, Fund, Liabilities. 


$96,291 $237,157 $1,341,560 $81,095 $4,666,962 
17,732 258,640 $125,000 $116,387 593,807 
17,026 186,560 125,000 147,140 517,501 
13,028 306,560 127,800 532,600 
11,231 333,990 148,900 519,612 
10,372 210,000 97,800 345,993 
11,106 246,000 126,340 412,924 
32,543 595,000 1,484,104 
1,466 100,000 189,297 
49,790 1,070,000 1,838,160 
11,754 180,000 442,760 
7,304 140.000 274,262 
37,818 500,000 5 1,311,510 
11,918 P 192,000 377,463 
2,006 100,000 § 165,068 
56,332 662,000 2,139,589 
200,000 349,044 

100,000 174,519 

322,000 1,157,606 

200,040 408,179 

330,000 884,799 

280,000 566,888 


» $7,860,350 $1,542,321 $419,544 $116,216 $19,382,857 
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II. Vermont. 


Abstract of the Condition of the several Banks in Vermont for the 
Year 1858, 


RESOURCES. 


Notes and Deposits 
Names of Banks. Bilis in Specie. Other Total 
Discounted, City Banks. Resources, Resources, 

Ascutney Bank, Windsor, $29,076 $15,765 $5,532 $7,911 $118,285 
Battenkill Bank, Manchester, 136,000 9,328 3,128 4,223 152,681 
Bradford Bank, 168,318 17,984 8,543 27,966 222,812 
Brandon Bank, 109,588 13,588 1,886 2,875 127,938 
Bank of Bellows Falls, 199,153 41 987 8,167 17,144 266,452 
Bank of Brattleboro’, 250,292 114,076 10,243 9,007 384,219 
Bank of Black River, 96,341 13,909 2,949 T3877 121,077 
Bank of Burlington, 204,290 24,116 6,877 30,475 265,759 
Bank of Caledonia, 122,226 9,013 4,215 29,853 171,309 
Bank of Castleton, 78,267 5,556 837 63,657 148,318 
Bank of Lyndon, 124,879 21,503 3,262 21,919 171,565 
Bank of Middlebury, 101,630 75,750 5,419 14,419 197,219 
Bank of Montpelier, 110,332 5,083 2,542 19,516 137,474 
Bank of Newbury,.......--.---.--0 166,766 16,187 5,047 21,351 209,352 
Bank of Orleans, 65,685 16,556 2,729 14,761 99,732 
Bank of Poultney, 114,334 4,759 1,311 3,630 124,035 
Bank of Royalton,............ 100,080 25,349 3,157 31,910 160,497 
Bank of Rutland, 484,954 9,549 11,526 16,710 522,740 
Bank of Vergennes, " 218,156 22.434 3,934 9,778 260,304 
Bank of Waterbury, 135,365 18,820 5,666 3,429 163,281 
Commercial Bank, Burlington, 238,097 11,328 5,136 7,776 262,388 
Exchange Bank, Springfield, 97,425 17,269 2,664 602 117,960 
Farmers’ Bank, Orwell, 75,988 14,293 3,575 60,521 154,379 
Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, ..... 162,249 10,518 3,784 85,273 261,826 
Franklin County Bank,.... 197,516 20,785 2,453 5,344 216,099 
Lamoille County Bank,...... 86,812 4,158 2,376 4,306 97,652 
Merchants’ Bank, Burlington, 174,568 30,237 3,903 46,691 256,000 
Missisquoi Bank, Sheldon,...... ences 135,876 8,412 1,599 6,471 152,361 
Northfield Bank, 172,464 9,840 3,933 7,961 194,199 
Orange County Bank, Chelsea, 88,721 18,255 4,245 16,272 127,495 
Passumpsic Bank, St. Johnsbury,.... 147,236 18,348 5,524 50,434 221,544 

People’s Bank, Derby Line,........ 136,740 19,693 8,346 2,757 162,5 
St. Albans Bank,. 265,234 10,123 5,853 2,410 %83,661 
99,271 15,970 1,673 2,156 119,071 
21,975 10,661 1,289 70,841 104,768 

Union Bank, ........... 153,709 21,352 2,308 5,873 183,2. 
Vermont Bank,.... 189,801 11,805 6,900 2,712 211,220 
West River Bank, Jamaica,..,...... 141,570 32,016 3,802 4,024 181,414 
White River Bank, Bethel,...... oous 120,160 17,779 5,552 3,889 147,381 
Windham County Bank,............. 222,828 34,892 5,567 1,876 265,164 
Woodstock Bank,.. ........ eccccce 160,858 17,475 5,414 36,173 219,922 


saes $6,170,850 $843,142 $178,483 $782,828 $7,975,314 
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II. Vermont. 


Abstract of the Condition of the several Banks in Vermont for the 
Year 1858. 


LIABILITIES, 


Names of Banks, Capital, 
Ascutney Bank, Windsor,....... e---- $50,000 
Battenkill Bank, Manchester, 

Bradford Bank,........ ebedboasosees « 100,000 
Brandon Bank, 

Bank of Bellows Falls, 

Bank of Brattleboro’, 

Bank of Black River,... 

Bank of Burlington,.... . 

Bank of Caledonia, ...... enencescocce 

Bank of Castleton, ...... cowcccce 

Bank of Lyndon, 

Bank of Middlebury,............ eocce 

Bank of Montpelier,..... eeeihnanenaste 100,000 
Bank of Newbury, 

Bank of Orleans,............ jek gsdpoe 

Bank of Poultney, 

Bank of Royalton, . 

Bank of Rutland,.............. esesece 300,000 
Bank of Vergennes, 

Bank of Waterbury, 

Commercial Bank, Burlington, 

Exchange Bank, Springfield,......... 
Farmers’ Bank, Orwell, 

Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, 

Franklin County Bank,..... ee 100,000 
Lamoille County Rank,. seseeee 50,000 
Merchants’ Bank, Burlington,... 150,000 
Missisquoi Bank, Sheldon, 100,000 
Northfield Bank, 

Orange County Bank, Chelsea,......- 
Passumpsic Bank, St. Johnsbury, 

People’s Bank, Derby Line,. 

St. Albans Bank, ....... eccccececccce 

Stark Bank, Bennington, 

State Bank,...........- eeecccocccccee 

Union Bank, 

Vermont Bank,...... ececcccescccce _ 

West River Bank, Jamaica,...... cece 

White River Bank, Bethel,............ 
Windham County Bank.............. 105,000 
Woodstock Bank,...... susbiseseeies 


Total, 1858,...........-$4,041,500 


Circulation, 
$50,605 
52,403 
104,345 
46,173 
95,927 
158 427 
61,776 
63,833 
102,114 
33,506 
62,998 
76,938 
31,483 
121,488 
45,960 
49.115 
58,078 
160,647 
98,058 
80,619 
71,009 
59,795 
29,330 
49 400 
91,028 
46,933 
73,165 
35,833 
93,215 
66,836 
102,762 
68,854 
132,717 
33,100 
32,594 
83,981 
80,165 
74,756 
55,159 
89,520 
24,296 


$3,015,142 


Other 


Liabilities, 


$7,981 
21,228 
15,114 
3,401 
59,711 
53,098 
8,210 
42,131 
2,726 
11,658 
9,283 
19,768 
4,722 
8,017 
19,757 
1,591 
58,031 
11,390 
1,227 
20,878 
3,763 
6.079 
25,759 
24,10 
24,976 
8,795 
5,766 
10,484 
13,670 
7,425 
5,682 
21,957 
14,491 
9,309 
2,047 
13,448 
67,843 
32,108 


$677,779 


Total 
Liabilities, 
$108,586 
148,631 
219,459 
124,574 
255,638 
361,525 
119,86 
255,964 
179,840 
145,664 
172,281 
197,206 
136,205 
204,535 
95,960 
118,872 
159,669 
518,678 
259,448 
161,846 
241,887 
113,558 
135,409 
225,159 
215,134 
96,933 
248,141 
144,628 
193,215 
122,602 
219,246 
157,524 
290,142 
118,782 
104,551 
173,472 
189,774 
176,803 
143,607 
262,363 
216,904 


$7,734,421 
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Ill_—New Jersey. 


Liabilities and Resources of the Banks in New Jersey 1855 to 1859. 


LIABILITIES. Jan. 1855, 

$2,985,950... 

2,842,032 =... 

2,723,181 wane 

Dividends unpaid, ... Stdece oébe 
Due other Banks, 443,656 eos 
Surplus,...... ogccesia 901,710 sece 
Miscellaneous, éé00 


Total Liabilities,. . .$15,896,529 eeee 


RESOURCES. 


7,746,990 =... 
Specie,...... 738,595 aan 
Due by other Banks,. 1,959,952 acne 
Notes and Checks,... eoce 
Real Estate, eese 
Stocks & Mortgages,. 138,015 sees 
Miscellaneous, ....... 5,0:1,397 niin 


—y 


Total Resources, .. $15,896,529 beec 


Oct, 1857, 
$7,292,774... 
3,758,062 © 5.2. 
tae 
77,909 "2. 
626,140... 

1,250,373 

63,915 


$16,836,968 


12,756,391 .... 
855,802... 
1,357,780... 
YT 
$50,518 coos 
640,960 seee 
WIG exe 


$16,836,968 .... 


IV.—CowneEcticor. 


Capital, Circulation, Specie and Loans of the Banks of Connecticut for the last Twenty- 
two Years. From the Bank Commissioners’ Report. 


Capital. Circulation. 
$8,744,697 $33,998,325 
8,754,467 1,920,522 
8,832,223 3,987,815 
&,878,245 2,325,589 
8,873,927 2,784,721 
8,876,317 2,555,638 
8,520,393 2,379,947 
8,292,238 3,490,963 
8,359,748 4,102,444 
8,475,630 4,565,947 
8,605,742 4,437,631 
8,726,381 4,291,265 
2,985,916 4,511,571 
9,907,503 5,253,884 
1851,...... 10,575,657. 6,639,834 
12,509,807 7,118,625 
«++ 13,950,944 11,217,630 
- 15,641,397 11,207,996 
17,145,451 6,833,388 
18,252,130 9,197,859 
20,505,730 9,690,969 
21.017.473 4,249,138 


Specie. 
$415,386 
535,447 
502,180 
499,032 
454,298 
471,238 
438,752 
455,420 
453,658 
481,367 
462,162 
517,700 
575,676 
640,622 
774,861 
825,379 
1,259,872 
1,206,940 
812,183 
1,006,658 
1,121,120 
1,064,826 


Oct, 1858, 
$7,395,981... 
4,113,864 .... 
4,998,266 .... 
92,142 .... 
700,06L .... 
1,293,780... 
44,678. .... 


$18,638,772 .... 


13,681,904 .... 
993,077 ease 
1,769,230... 
374,664... 
404822... 
803,343... 
611,932... 


$18,633,772... 


Loans. 
$13,246,945 
9,769,286 
12,286,946 
10,428,630 
10,944,673 
10,683,413 
9,798,392 
10,842,955 
12,477,196 
13,032,600 
12,781,857 
13,424,653 
13,740,591 
15,607,314 
18,190,512 
20,552,493 
25,833,850 
27,397,796 
23,999,035 
27,201,750 
32,639,030 
25,610,179 


[May, 


Jan. 1859. 
$7,359,122 
4,054,770 
4,239,235 
82,032 
770,935 
1,332,165 
4? 850 


$17,893,109 


12,449,460 
952,231 
2,223,936 
578,006 
421,793 
785,524 
482,159 


$17,893,109 


Total 
Resources, 


$15,691,285 
12,302,631 
14,942,779 
12,950,572 
13,886,273 
13,465,052 
12,914,124 
14,472,681 
15,243,235 
15,892,685 
15,784,772 
16,808,829 
16,947,002 
19,122,209 
21,999,949 
32,098,899 
34,716,899 
31,338,502 
36,202,061 
39,123,660 
32,276,331 
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CONNECTICUT BANK DIVIDENDS. 


Statement showing the Amount of Dividends received by the State of Connecticut from each 
Bank, from April 1st, 1857, to March 81st, 1858, inclusive, 


Amount of Amount of Rate 
Name of Bank, Stock, Dividend; per cent, 

Hartford Bank, ~ $6,120 ‘ 9 per cent, 
City Bank, Hartford, 1,350 e 
Exchange Bank, Hartford,............- 5 1,400 

Phoenix Bank, Hartford,...... oneaneose 4,200 
*Farmers and Mechanics’ Bk., Hartford, 6,923 cove 
State Bank, Hartford, 2,550 osce 
New Haven Bank, 1,100 ente 
Waterbury Bank, 700 ecce 
New London Bank, 800 sank 
Whaling Bank, New London, 800 Pers 
Norwich Bank, Norwich, * 800 wees 
Thames Bank, Norwich,. ......-...-+% 900 ecco 
Stonington Bank,...... sre eccdsccsece bee coce 
Fairfield County Bank, Norwich, ...... eoce 
Danbury Bank, . ecco 
Bridgeport Bank, 1,000 or 
Connecticut Bank, sees 
Windham Bank, 250 bans 
Tron Bank, Falls Village,..............- F 480 bine 
Middletown Bank, Middletown, 800 eece 
Middlesex County Bank, Middletown,... oe 800 so0e 
Tolland County Bank,.......-----.... e cone 400 ésee 
Winsted Bank,............. cccsdcccccee 4,000 eece 160 oote 
Saybrook Bank,.......... puwdesdicconse . RORD ene 400 omels 
Deep-River Bank, 5,000 gece 350 occ 
Stafford Bank,.......-....--+- eorecsece §6Geee sans 350 ones 


$398,900 ws. 35,509 


5 cat 
pe CrHrHmonwmes. 


I Oe Bw ODO 


i.) 
sal 


The following is a summary of the aggregate deposits of the Connecticut 
Banks from 1854 to 1858; also of the aggregate loans to persons out of 
the State. 


Deposits, Loans out of the State, 
$4.863,343 $5,461,688 
3,085,335 3,556,473 
4,264,231 5,451,102 
5,736,725 6.681,920 
4,468,653 3,733,308 


V.—New York Ciry. 


We are indebted to Mr. Geo. D. Lyman, manager of the Clearing- 
House, for an early summary statement of the liabilities and resources of 
the banks of this city, according to their last quarterly report, under date 
March, 1859. The official statement of these reports will probably not 
reach us from Albany under three or four weeks, as the latter will embrace 





* This Bank has paid 39 per cent. the past two years, 
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the returns frem about 250 banks in the interior. The following is a state- 
ment of the con:ition of the banks of the city of New York, on the morn- 
ing of March 12, 1859, as compared with that of December 26, 1857, 
September, 1858, and December, 1858 : 


Increase since 
RESOURCES. Dec. 26,1857.  Sept., 1858. Dec, 18, 1858. Mar. 12,1859, Dec., 1857. 

Loans and Discounte,. $97,783,308  $122,274,879 $124,967,547 $123,974,632 $25,191,324 
BBs bss bcccisctocscne - 8,191,419 11,715,736 41,234,779 12,020,324 8,828,905 
Bonds and Mortgages,...... 366,558 aoae 309,963 523,871 157,313 
Real Estate, 5,424,647 5,941,304 5,986,464 5,976,179 551.532 
Due from Banks, 4,083,850 4,045,577 5,299,674 5,365,687 1,331,837 
Cash items,............. -- 13,912,456 13,700,428 18,695,241 18,501,606 4,589,150 
26,660,183 28,271,641 26,326,938 25,068,154 #592,029 

Overdrafts,.......... ecidece 93,112 49,193 52,791 58,078 *35,034 


Total Resources, $156,465,533 $185,99e,958 $193,670,397 $191,488,531 $35,650,061 
Deduct decrease *627,063 


Net increase of Assets,..........+-+-+ $35,022,998 


LIABILITIES. 
Se scacene $65,024,112 $67,734,155 $68,019,585 $68,324,657 $3,300,545 
Net Profits, 7,265,716 6,770,711 6,862,144 6,272,962 *926,754 
Circulation, 6,279,802 7,582,698 7,701,336 7,999,248 1,719,446 
Due Banks,.... 17,152,207 27,161,144 28,469,904 27,251,909 10,099,702 
Due Depositors,....... ---- 59,377,069 76,006,262 81,605,963 81,200,028 21,822,959 
Due all others, 1,366,627 742,888 1,011,465 433,727 #932,990 


Total Liabilities $156,465,533 $185,99%,958 $193,670,397 191,488,531 $36,942,652 
Deduct decrease,.........--.+---- bcnesdene *1,919,654 


Net increase of Liabilities,........ ccccceccce $35,093,998 


The results are, that in fifteen months the capital has increased 
$3,300,000; deposits, $21,882,000; loans, $25,191,000, while the undi- 
vided profits and the specie reserve, have declined. 


VI.—Ouro. 


The leading items of the Ohio banks, as shown by the quarterly returns, 
made to the Auditor of State on the first Mondays of August and Novem- 
ber, 1858, compare as follows: 


Independent Banks. Free Banks, State Banks, 
vo =“ —_—_—-:: nM 00 


eae Reem mrmemens | 

August, November. August. November. August, November. 

$1,401,221 $1,449,113 $1,060,676 $1,203,893 $8,087,675 $8.518,335 

153,567 121,882 100,526 127,130 1,730,931 1,596,427 

181,970 149,602 184,601 323,470 824,087 844,265 

662,500 600,000 615,450 609,325 4,126,246 4,124,500 

Circulation, .... 541,248 426,133 537,948 627,967 6,509,095 6,926,204 
Individual Deposits, 832,904 942,433 745,795 1,140,007 2,170,442 = 2,204,557 


Some time ago the United States Court decided against the legelity of the tax 
levied on the branches of the State Bank of Ohio, under an act of the Legislature, 
known as the Crow-bar Law. Subsequently the Supreme Court of Ohio reversed this 
decision, and decided the banks liable for the taxes. The county auditors have since 
been endeavoring to collect the taxes, but the banks are again getting the matter into 
the United States Court, by means of foreign stockholders. One case has been com- 
menced in this city, and the United States Court for the northern district of Ohio 
allowed an injunction on Tuesday against the auditor of Lorain county, enjoining him 
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from putting the property of the Lorain Bank, in Elyria, on the tax duplicate. The 
Federal Court, it is expected, will be governed by the decision rendered by the Su- 
preme bench at Washington, in which case there may be another conflict of jurisdic- 
tion. 


VII.—Iowa. 


Abstract of the Assets, Liabilities and Condition of the State Bank of 
Lowa, from the official Returns for Monday, March 7th, 1859. 


Capital Due Due 
Paid in. Depositors, Circulation, to Banks, 

Dubuque Branch,..........-... $30000 $61,018 54 .... , $12,900 .... ae 
Davenport Branch,...... nomena 25,300 51,903 20... =17,919 .... 314291 
Des Moines Branch, 25,000 25,331 35 «2... 22,450 .... 4,130 91 
owa City Branch, 25,000 26,498 45 .... 23,248 .... 404 00 
okuk Branch, 26,250 20,496 32 .... 23,371 .... 670 51 
Mount Pleasant Branch,........ 25,000 20,126 62 .... 15,450 .... 156 65 
Muscatine Branch,........ oenee 34,000 35,514 45 .... 23,923 .... 283 70 

Oskaloosa Branch, 25,000 B1,531 18 .cce 81,9049 rece _ 


Total,......-... $215,550 $202,420 15 $161,210 $5,959 98 


Specie Due from 
in Banks, Banks. Loans. Safety Fund. 
Dubuque Branch, $27,469 12 .... $48,810 40 .... $22,855 03 .... $3,750 00 
Davenport Branch,...........- 35,243 12 .... 15,109 87 .... 37,152 20 .... 6,000 00 
Des Moines branch, 27,047 65 .... 10,095 27 .... 37,159 14 .... 4,066 65 
Iowa City Branch,........... ° 29,085 65 .... 24,118 62 .... 17,061 15 .... 3,875 00 
Keokuk Branch. 20,070 82 .... 21,364 44 .... 25,991 62 .... 4,880 00 
Mount Pleasant Branch, . 18,256 34 .... 12,603 56 .... 22.255 50 5,932 50 
Muscatine Branch,..........-- 15,432 00 .... 38,922 29 .... 28,789 90 8,743 75 
Oskaloosa Branch,..... 16,458 37 .... 12,414 25 .... 29,061 51 .... 8,990 00 


Tih, Cicistse $189,063 07 $183,438 70 $220,276 11 $16,237 90 
Immediate Liabilities,......... ebseseeces 6tsdsee caved esos $429,596 13 
Immediate Agsets,..... Ccccecccccccccccccocceoe as 418,739 67 


New York City Stock.—The proposals for the $374,400 of New York City Central 
Park Fund Bonds were opened in March, by the Comptroller, and awarded as in 
the list below. The Bonds bear interest at the rate of six per cent. per annum, payable 
quarterly, and the principal is reimbursable on the Ist of July, 1887: 

Name, Rate. Amount, 
Chas. &, Gintete, ccccccccccccscscccccccccvscccese apcece ° 102 00 $4,000 
BE“ Sh SAILS RR are HN . 101 56 2,000 
Cammann & Co 101 50 5,000 
Maitland, Phelps & Co.......... ecccccccccccccces eecccccee . 101 55 54,000 

Do. do. 101 10 30,000 
E. Whitehouse, Son & Morrison 101 50 2;000 
Brooklyn Savings Bank ‘ 101 12} 80,000 
G. E. Baldwin, Attorney for E. C. Kingsley........-.-..+++¢ 161 51 5,000 
John H, Seabeck.......-..-2e-c-ceeeeceeeccee occcccccccce e 101 50 2,000 
Asa Otis, New London. ........---.-+-eeeseeeeeee @eccecce ° 101 50 10,000 
Jeremiah Lott 101 50 3,000 
Hugh Martin......... prsceunan enapesesint ets sina 101 31 6,300 


H. Meigs, Jr., & Smith.....+....---- 101 28 20,000 
101 50 4,000 


101 00 147,100 


Total, ...ccssecccneccccccccccecccncescccecss+ $314,400 
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Fluctuations in Stocks. 


FLUCTUATIONS IN STOCKS. 


I. COPPER STOCKS.—II. NEW ORLEANS STOCKS.—III. NEW YORK 
BANK STOCKS. 


I—Coprprer Stocks. 
Paid per Number of 

Name of Company. Share, Shares, From To 
Bohemian, ae mnie 14,650... ($2 75 a $2 87 
Copper Falls, ese 20,000 wees 1425415 00 
Central, ease 20,000 eoee 10000210 DO 
Franklin, aeee 20,000 ---- 2400 a 26 00 
Isle Royale, K cose 20,000 thd 520a 550 

Mesnard,............----- esas 20,009 aces ecoe eece 
Minnesota, K setts 20,000 ---- 9700 a4 98 00 
National, nae 10,000 ---- 7000 a2 89 00 
Rosth Cliff, ...cccccecce. ues 20,000 ---- 11002411 00 
Pewabic, soee 20,000 «--- 470) a 48 00 
Pittsburgh aud Boston,.... ecco 20,000 «eee 9400 a 95 00 
ones 20,000 ---- 3000431 00 
eae 20,000 ---- 16004 16 50 

ee 20,000 onde 275 a 300 
aone 20,000 ecco 1a 200 


II.—New Orveans. 
Fluctuations in the New Orleans Stock Market for the Month of 


January, 1859. 


Ist, &th, 15th. 22d. 29th, 
Bank of Louisiana, 160 161 161} 162} 165 
Louisiana State Bank,............ 162 1624 170 175 
Citizens’ Bunk, 202 204 205 206 207 
Canal Bank, 126 127 127} 128 128 
Mechanics and Traders’ Bank,... 101 101 101¢ 
Union Bank, 100 1003 101 101 
Bank ot New Orleans, 100 100 
Southern Bank, .../.......... os 106} 
Crescent City Bank, . 1014 
Bank of America, 104 
Bank of James Robb, 100 
Commercial Water Works, 55 
Gas Light Company, 133 
Pontchartrain Railroad,.......... : 7 
Opelousas Railroad,. 6 
Jackson Ruilroad, 8 
New Orleans Insurance Co.,..... 259 
City Consvlidated Bonds, 
City Bonds for Railrvads, 
State Bonds, 
Levee Cotton Press, 
Jackson Railroad Bonds,.......... 
Union Insurance Co.,......,..... ° 
Hope Insurance Co.,...........-- 
Star Insurance Co.,.............. 
Southern Steamship Co.,. 
Tehuantepec Bonds,............. 
Tehuantepec Stock,............26 
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Ill. New York Bank Snares. 


The annexed statement shows the business in bank shares during February, together with the 
last dividend and surplus: 


Closing Quotations. 
Par Profits, Last No. of ——+——__, 
Names. Value. Dec, 26, 1858. Dividend. __ Offered. Asked, 
Sold, 


American Exchange Bank, 148,024 3 246 107 107} 
American Bank,........... obinaacs csoe 100 292,372 34 32 110} 111¢ 
Atlantic Bank, 14,642 3+ 26 83 £33 
Artisans’ Bank,..... dvcncaudesséovedoes 100 18,080 10 96 97 
Bank of New York, 121,144 109 106} 106} 
Bank of North America, 130,604 60 109 110 
Bank af the Republic, nets 309,754 122¢ ae 
Bank of State of New York,.. 125,839 102} 103 
Broadway Bank, 355,262 134 135 
Butchers and Drovers’ Bank,.........- 86,657 118 119 
Bull’s Head Bank, 6,288 
City Bank, 110,329 
Chemical Bank, .............000- pains 586,176 
Bank of Commerce,...... edecece esscece 528,796 
Chatham Bank,...... intieaon dition sidsehulioe 33,699 
Citizens’ Bank, 57,759 
Corn Exchange Bank, 65,952 
Continental Bank, 103,691 
Bank of the Commonwealth, 51,898 
RS in nccnccncstdasesscc ; 8,220 
POE BO jes ccscasescoes jsonsosdaes 241,644 
Greenwich Bank, 24,655 
Grocers’ Bank,..... 36,808 oe 
Hanover Bank, 52,033 874 
Irving Bank, 28,468 984 
Importers and Traders’ Bank,.... 129,215 1094 
Leather Manufacturers’ Bank,.......... 244,664 a 
Manhattan Company, 557,481 
Merchants’ Bank, 68,430 
Mechanics’ Bank, é 22 
Merchants’ Exchange Bank, 94,349 
Mechanics and Traders’ Bank, 19,682 
Mercantile Bauk,. 131,943 
487,330 
° 87,623 
Marine Bank,............. eiplcwebeemes 7,654 
Mechanics’ Banking Association, ‘ 19,360 
National Bank, 65,111 
North River Bank, 157 
Nassau Bank, 29,549 
New York Dry Dock Bank, 17,105 
New York County Bank, 12,212 
Ocean Bank, 51,888 
Oriental Bank,. 24,235 
Phenix Bank,....... easaseonbe inion 102,766 
Pacific Bank, 72,193 
People’s Bank,...... Scaceccsecbesccoce 37,067 
140,672 
125,816 
26,300 
185,907 
71,768 
Union Bank,...........---..- esqueccacce 75,736 


Total,.....ceeeseeceeesseenne $6,062,144 
57 
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FOREIGN ITEMS. 

American Railway Securities in Europe-—A correspondent writes to the St. Louis 
Anzeiger des Westens :— 

Frankfort-on-the-Main, November 4th.—The German American Railroad war 
entered into a new phase on the 2d of November. Three million dollars’ worth of 
American securities were represented at the general meeting of holders of American 
bonds, Mr. Koster, of Frankfort, is the Quartermaster-General. New York and Erie 
is denounced as unworthy of further leniency, and a commissioner, accompanied by 
several secretaries, is to proceed to America to bring the matter before the courts. 

The General Treasury at Frankfort, organized for the purpose of giving effective- 
ness to the movement, is strong, and hopes of ultimately securing the greater portion 
of the amount invested are generally entertained. 

British Shipping.—There is a material falling off in the British trade with Canton, 
while that with Shanghai has doubled within six years, as will appear from annexed 
extracts from the Parliamentary Blue-book on the trade of various places for 1856-7. 
It must be remembered that the Canton imports include the imports to Amoy and 
Foochow which are trans-shipped at Canton. We omit fractions in the following 
summary :— 

~~ LN ES NN, 

British Import, Trade of British Export, Trade from 

3 Canton, Shanghai, Canton. Shanghai. 
MB dis di canee pateianan $15,500,000 $2,500,000 $17,900,000 $2,300,000 
10,700,000 5,100,000 27,700,000 —-6,000,000 

9,900,000 8,800,000 15,300,000 6,400,000 

9,600,000 4,800,000 15,700,000 6,700,000 

6,500,000 2,500,000 8,600,000 ~—-5,000,000 

7,900,000 4,400,000 11,400,000 6,500,000 

6,800,000 8,900,000 9,200,000 + 8,000,000 

10,000,000 4,500,000 18,200,000 11,500,000 

9,900,000 4,600,000 6,500,000 11,400,000 

se. 4,000,000 8,900,000 6,500,000 13,800,000 

8,300,000 1,100,000 —- 6,000,000 +~—_‘11,700,000 

6,600,000 3,400,000 2,900,000 19,900,000 

9,100,000 6,100,000 + —- 8,200,000 25,800,000 


Austrian Loan.—The London Correspondent of the Commercial Advertiser says, 
under date of February 15th :— 

The subscription lists for the Austrian loan closed the day before yesterday. It 
is understood that only about $6,500,000 have been taken of the proposed $30,000,000, 
and of this small proportion the greater part has probably been sold back to the agents, 
(Messrs. Rothschild,) who bought largely at a premium previously to the allotment, in 
order to create a market. At one time the nominal quotation was raised to 1 pre- 
mium, but it is now 4 discount. 

Drainage of London.—The Bank of England have just agreed to lend a sum equal 
to $15,000,000 to the Metropolitan Board of Works, at 3% per cent., to be expended 
during the next three or four years in completing the main drainage of London and the 
purification of the Thames. The loan is guaranteed by the Government, and prin- 
cipal and interest are to be met by an annual rate equal to 1} per cent. upon the 
value of all real estate in London. At present this tax will produce about $800,000 
a year, and the estimate is that the entire loan will be repaid in about thirty years. 

Société Commerciale.—A Paris letter says that the Société Commerciale and Indus- 
trielle was making steady progress. It will begin with a capital of 60,000,000 francs, 
of which 40,000,000 will be at once paid up. The President is to be named by the 
Emperor, and have the right to veto. It has no connection with the Credit Mobilier. 
aa Bourse was firm on the 24th. The 3 per cent. opened at 73.30, and closed at 
73.50, 
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MISCELLANECQUS ITEMS. 


CauirorntA Bonps.—The Market values of California State Loans are seriously 
affected by the miserable manner in which the finances of the State are managed. 
There appears to be very little regard felt there among the State officers for public 
credit or for punctuality in their engagements, We have been favored by Messrs. 
Duncan, SHERMAN & Co., with the following copy of a letter from the Governor of 
California :— 


State of California, Executive Department, Sacramento, February 19, 1859. 


GENTLEMEN :—I regret that, in the midst of pressing public engagements, your 
letter of the 29th ult, remains unanswered until the present moment. 

In regard to the indebtedness of the State unprovided for, I have to say that, in 
my opinion, a vote of the people will be necessary before bonds can be issued. 

It is possible that there are still legal and equitable demands unfunded, to the 
amount of, say $250,000; and it is understood that a bill will be passed at the present 
session, making provision for payment. 

I do not doubt that this will receive the ratification of the people, as they have 
already shown that the disgrace of repudiation shall not attach to them. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient, 
Joun B. WELLER. 

Government Land Sales.—Public sales of Government land will be held at the fol- 
lowing places :— 

Wisconsin.—At Stevens’ Point Land Office, on the 18th of April; Eau Claire do., 
on the 18th of April; Hudson do.,‘on the 18th of April; Superior City, on the 2d of 
May ; Menosha, on the 18th of April; La Crosse, on the 18th of April. 

NepraskA.—Dacotah Land Office, on the 18th of July; Omaha, on the 25th of 
July ; Nebraska, on the Ist of August; Brownsville, on the 8th of August, 

Kansas,—-Lecompton Land Office, on the 18th of July; Kickapoo, on the 15th of 
August; Ogden, on the 29th of August. 


Notice to Pre-E-mption Claimants.-—Every person entitled to the right of pre-emption 
is required to establish the same to the satisfaction of the register and receiver of the 
proper Land Office, and make payment therefor as soon as practicable after seeing this 
notice, and before the day appointed for the public sale of the lands embracing the 
tract claimed; otherwise such claim will be forfeited. 

Tuomas A. Henpricks, 
Commissioner of the General Land Office. 


Treasury Notes.—The sections of the Miscellaneous Appropriation Act which re- 
late to the re-issue of Treasury Notes are as follows :— 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the power to issue and re-issue treasury 
notes, conferred on the President of the United States by the act entitled “An act to 
authorize the issue of treasury notes,” approved the twenty-third of December, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-seven, be, and the same hereby is, revived and continued in force 
from the passage of this act until the first day of July, eighteen hundred and sixty, 
and to defray the expenses thereof, the sum of five thousand dollars is hereby appro- 
priated: Provided, That the said notes may be issued bearing an interest not exceed- 
ing six per centum per annum ; and that it shall not be necessary, as directed by the 
original act aforesaid, after advertisement, to exchange them for specie to the bidder 
or bidders who shall agree t« make such exchange at the lowest rate of interest upon 
said notes; and that in all other respects the re-issue of said treasury notes shall be 
subject to the terms and conditions of the act aforesaid. 

Sect. 6. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized, under the act of June fourteenth, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, to issue 
coupon or registered stock, as the purchaser may elect. 
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The Sault Ste. Marie Canal.—The Governor of Michigan has sent a special message 
to the Legislature, accompanied by a report of the Board of Control of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Canal, which sets forth the value of that avenue of traffic. The Governor, in 
recommending a sufficient appropriation to complete the canal works, remarks: 

‘‘The mineral wealth of the region bordering upon Lake Superior must find an out- 
let through this canal. There is no prospect of obtaining any further assistance from 
the General Government. Should any accident occur by which the canal would be 
closed, the business of Lake Superior would become stagnant, and the loss to the cap- 
italists who have invested their money in that region would, in two seasons alone, 
amount to more than a sum sufficiently large to put this work beyond all risk of 
accidents. During the season of 1855, only four thousand six hundred and forty-three 
(4,643) tons of copper and iron passed through this canal, the products of our mines, 
while in the past season forty thousand five hundred and seventy-six (40,576) tons 
have passed through it. Here is a ten-fold increase of business in the past four years 
in these articles alone.” 

Connecticut.—The Warehouse Point tobacco growers, who are just closing out their 
crops for the last year, are in many cases realizing very handsome gains. Within the 
circuit of a mile, their product for the year was upward of 100 tons, its value in some 
instances amounting to more than $350 per acre. 

According to statements made before the Grape Growers’ Convention, held at 
Hew Haven on Tuesday, it appears that the manufacture of wine is carried on to a con- 
siderable extent in Connecticut. No less than 50,000 gallons of native wine were 
made in that State last year, and it is thought that the quantity will be increased to 
100,000 gallons the present year. Many of the samples offered were highly approved. 


Importation of Dry Goods.—The following is a comparative statement of the im- 
portation of dry goods at the port of New York for eight months of the current and 


the two preceding fiscal years: 
. 1856-7. 1857-8. 1858-9. 


$13,815,250 $18,566,404 $7,599,039 

11,745,101 10,989,742 10,862,646 

6,302,584 6,186,012 6,016,011 

4,958,196 3,585,821 3,892,851 

5,211,891 3,029,964 4,615,531 

5,416,256 1,902,262 4,483,320 

January 10,886,489 2,858,234 10,575,587 
February 5,558,793 10,516,205 


Total 7 mos. . . .$70,342,478 $53,677,232 $58,561,190 


We are now five millions ahead of the importations of last year, and only twelve 
millions or sixteen per cent. below the great importation of the fiscal year which pre- 
ceded the panic. It will be observed that but for the great quantity of goods entered 
in July, 1857, which had been held back to secure the benefit of the new tariff, the 
—— of the current fiscal year thus far, over the eight of the last, would be much 

rger. 

California.—According to the Report of the State Comptroller of California, the 
total amount of taxable property assessed in the State last year was as foliows : 


5,037,557 

$27,917,641 

Improvements thereon 15,888,534 
City and town lots 4,947,953 
Improvements thereon 7,306,223 
Personal Property 48,919,728 
Total Valuation of property 123,955,874 
State tax thereon at the rate of 60c. on $100 743,720 


Ohio Trust Company.—Amongst the assets of the Trust Company, which have 
been placed in possession of the Trustees, is a small bag of silver coin, containing 
probably $100, which was left in the Bank as a special deposit so long ago that the 
officers have no recollection of the time or persons leaving it. It has never been 
_— for, but has been waiting an owner for years, The bag is labelled ‘“ Robert 
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Patent Banks—How Letters Patent for Banks are sometimes Obtained.—For some 
time past there have been rumors in regard to heavy forgeries of certificates of de- 
posit upon the American Exchange Bank of New York city, which the eastern papers 
speak of as having perhaps being cashed by a bank in this city, and perhaps not. All 
that has appeared in public prints hitherto has worn a sort of mysterious air, which 
has whetted curiosity without satisfying it. We are, fortunately, able to give a plain 
statement of facts, which develop specimens of sharp financiering, such as could only 
have originated among the needy and desperate scoundrels who haunt New York city. 

The last Legislature of Pennsylvania granted a charter for a bank, to be called the 
Monongahela Bank, to be situated in the little thriving borough of McKeesport, some 
sixteen miles distant from this city. As, unfortunately, this was not the only bank au- 
thorized in Pennsylvania, the people in and around McKeesport found that the stock 
was not likely to be taken, and this fact coming to the knowledge of our whilom 
friend, Stephen D. Dillaye, the man who made such a grandiloquent attempt to anni- 
hilate Secretary Cobb and Hon. John B. Guthrie, because he was turned out of a very 
fat office in the customs of New York, for gross dereliction of duty, these facts 
coming to the knowledge of the discharged and needy ex-official New York poli- 
tician, and a few financiers of the same kidney, they reselved to take the stock of the 
— bank, and make a good thing of it, which they did not succeed in doing, as we shall 
show. 

Stephen D. Dillaye, J. W. Langdon, one Kelsey, who claims to be a lawyer, and 
J. Langley, accordingly came to McKeesport, and took a large amount of the stock of 
the bank in their own and others’ names. They exhibited certificates of deposit on the 
American Exchange Bank of New York city, to the amount of about $51,000, and were 
apparently “ rich men, with pockets full of rocks.” These four, Dillaye, Langdon, Kel- 
sey, and Langley, came to this city, and procured this paper to be discounted at a bank 
in this city. They then returned to McKeesport with the money, which they had dis- 
counted by a responsible party, who, supposing all was right, went to Harrisburg, and pro- 
cured the letters patent forthe bank from the Governor, having made the necessary oath 
regarding the amount paid in. He returned, and forthwith the bank was organized, 
and a board of directors chosen, of whom Dillaye—the redoubtable Stephen himself— 
wasone, Langley was made cashier. But the bank which had cashed the certificates of 
deposit was astonished, one morning, by two of the certificates, amounting to $27,500, 
being returned from New York, branded as forgeries. The bank in this city forth- 
with sent proper persons to McKeesport with the bogus certificates, and by the order 
of the President of the embryo bank, the money was returned, and the fraudulent cer- 
tificates surrendered. Langdon, whose name was on the fictitious paper, rendered 
himself scarce, and Diilaye, who is great on indignation, became indignant and elo- 
quent. He and Kelsey induced the bank officers to let them have the forged paper, 
and they would go to New York and “fix things.” They went—the forged paper 
went with Mr. Kelsey, but the good money to replace the deficit is not yet forthcom- 
ing, and the Monongahela Valley Bank is not yet under way. The treasurer has, 
however, about twenty-two thousand dollars of the good assets of these New York 
financiers. Thus far, nobody has lost any thing by the transaction. Messrs. Dillaye & 
Co. seem to be as unsuccessful as financiers as they are as politicians. The best thing 
he can do is to ‘come back, Stephen,” and bring twenty-seven thousand five hundred 
dollars in hard money with him, to replace the hole made in the assets of the new 
bank by the forgery.— Pittsburg Post. 


Pennsylvania.—In the District court, before Judge Hare, a suit was tried in which 
the Montour Iron Company were the defendants, and the Brothers Fallon plaintiffs. 
The suit was brought to recover $49,000, with interest, on a number of the mortgage 
bonds of the company. It is intended to try the case in the Supreme Court, and the pro- 
ceedings in the District court to-day were merely the initiative to that end. Under 
the direction of the court, a verdict was rendered in favor of the plaintiffs for $42,800, 
subject to the exceptions and reserved points of law. The case will be carried to the 
Supreme Court for the real decision, which appears to turn upon the question whether 
the terms of a mortgage given to secure a set of bonds can be construed to be a part of 
the bonds themselves.— Philadelphia Press, March 2. 
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BANK ITEMS. 


New Yorx.—The Merchants’ Bank of this city have just issued new notes of the 
denomination of one, two, three, and five dollars. They are engraved in the best style 
of the American Bank Note Company, with all the usual precautions against counter- 
feiting, photographing, &c.; and, in addition, have one of the best safeguards against 
frauds by the alteration of denominations which have yet been invented—that of Mr. 
GrorGeE D. Lyman, of the Bank Clearing-House in this city. This plan is simple and 
effectual, The note is printed on a piece of paper of about the same size as that in ordi- 
nary use. The note proper, however, is on the right side and occupying a portion only 
of the paper, varying in size according to the denomination, and separated froin the 
remainder by a clearly defined line, on which is inscribed the mathematical proportion 
the particular denomination note bears to the whole paper, as defined in the following 
inscription at the left of each note :— 

“ Lyman’s Protection. Bank note on the right end. One dollar covers one-third of the 
paper. Two dollars, one-half. Three dollars, two-thirds. Five dollars, three-fourths.” 

The universal adoption of this plan, it appears to us, must have the effect of ren- 
dering fraud impossible by alteration of the denomination of bank notes, at present 
the most difficult to detect and guard against of all the tricks of the counterfeiters. 

Union Bank.—Mr. Frevertck Demine resigned the Presidency of the Union Bank 
in March, 1859, a position which he has held for the last fifteen years. Mr. E. H. 
Artur, who succeeded the late Mr. Esperts as Cashier, and who has been connected 
with the bank for about thirty years, was promoted tothe Presidency, Mr. Henry 
Corr, chosen Vice-President, and Mr. James M. Lewis, Cashier of the private banking 
house of Messrs. Kercnum, Howe & Co., appointed Cashier. 

New York City.—The Mechanics’ Banking Association has declared a dividend of 
3} per cent. on its present capital, $316,000, and has resolved to increase the capital 
to the sum of $500,000. 

Removals.—The Pacific Bank has been removed to No. 470 Broadway, nearly 
opposite its former place of business.) The Chatham Bank was removed on 11th of 
April to No. 192 Broadway, corner of John Street. j 

Corning.—A new Bank, called J. N. Hungerford’s Bank, Corning, N. Y., has just 
gone into operation. J. N. Huncerrorp, President; S. F. Denron, Cashier. 

Canton.—A new Bank, entitled R. M. Goddard & Co.’s Bank, lias been established 
at Canton, St. Lawrence Co. R. M. Gopparp, President; H. D. OaKueEy, Cashier. 


Bank Capital.—The Bank capital of the State is increased as follows by the Acts 
passed by the last Legislature :— 


International Bank, Portland,..........ceceeececeees aniline «+. $250,000 
Franklin Bank, Farmington,............eceeceeeee emosses inonenen 50,000 
Wawenock Bank, Wiscasset,.... 50,000 
Camden Bank, Camden,............ . 60,000 


$410,000 


Increase of Capital. 
Veazie Bank, Bangor,......cccssceccccccccscccceccesess $50,000 
Sandy River Bank, Farmington, 


Long Branch Bank, Bath,........022+-e+00+ seeede Sabves Siaiie 
’ 


Total additions to bank capital, $510,000 


Three banks are allowed to reduce, the Northern Bank, Hallowell; the American 
Bank, Hallowell; and the Ticonic Bank, Waterville, $25,000 each..... see $75,000 
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Marxe.—We copy the following from the last Report of the Bank Commissioners of 
Maine :— 

In their last annual report the commissioners say, in conclusion of their notice of 
the Bank of Hollowell, “ Unless its affairs are promptly wound up by its officers, appli- 
cation will be made to have the injunction made perpetual, and receivers appointed.” 
We are sorry to say but little progress has been made by its officers or stockholders in 
winding up its affairs since that time; and the commissioners excuse themselves for 
not applying for a perpetual injunction, and appointment of receivers, for the reason 
there was nothing which could be made available to receive. 

Augusta-—Mr. G. W. ALLEN has been appointed Cashier of the Granite Bank in 
place of Mr. Sruas Lronarp. 

Massacuusetts.—A third bank, under the name of the Revere Bank, has been es- 
tablished under the general law at Boston. President, Samuel H. Walley, Esq.; 
Cashier, John W. Lefavor, Esq., late of the Suffolk Bank. The following are the 
names and officers of the three banks in Boston, established under the general law. 


Name, President, Cashier. Capital, 
Bank of the Metropolis,.... Samus, A. Way,.... Witx1am II, Fosrer,.... $259,000 
Revere Bank, Samvet H. Wattey,.. Joun W. Leravor, 

Safety Fund Bank, Asrauam T. Lowe,... C. R. Ransom 


Boston.—The name of the Howard Banking Company, Boston, Mass., has been 
changed to the Howard Bank. 

Bank of Mutual Redemption.—The Second Annual Report of the Directors of the 
Bank of Mutual Redemption, Boston, states that the present number of stock holding 
Banks is 143: 63 of which are in Massachusetts, 21 in New Hampshire, 15 in Maine, 14 
in Vermont, 22 in Rhode Island, and 8 in Connecticut. The bank has been in opera- 
tion seven months, and is in a prosperous condition. The profits have covered expenses 
for six months, and leave a small balance. After the 4th of April the bank ceased 
paying interest on the permanent deposits of banks not stockholders. 

The Directors say: “A sudden increase of banks doing business with the Bank of 
Mutual Redemption is not to be expected, as the rival bank has accommodated itself 
to its new relations. * * * Thus far the country banks have had very generally 
the daily balances decided in their favor. In cases where the balances have appeared 
for a time against them, the Directors seem to have due care and oversight. Ina 
single instance an associated bank has failed, but the loss accruing, as yet undeter- 
mined, cannot exceed $4000.” 

The bank has agreed to a proposition of the Suffolk Bank to redeem bills on hand 
day by day as received. 

Worecster.—A new bank has just been organized at Worcester, under the general 
banking law of the State. It is to be called the Worcester Safety Fund Bank, and its 
capital is fixed at $100,000. 


New Jersty.—New Jersey is already provided with too many Banks with limited 
capitals, but the Legislature is increasing them unnecessarily. The Senate, the last 
day of the session, by a vote of 13 to 4, passed the bill to charter the Union County 
Bank, and the bill to charter Egg Harbor Bank, Atlantic County. The latter, from its 
location, would never be much more than a shell, and the House declined to confirm 
~ ‘07 of the Senate. The House also rejected the bill to charter the Beverly 

Dh. 

Flemington.—Charles Tomlinson, Esq., has been elected Cashier of the Hunterdon 
County Bank, in place of William Emery, Esq., who resigned 10th January last. 


Pennsy_vanrA.—J. D. Cameron, Esq., of Harrisburgh, son of the Hon. Simon 
Cameron, was, on the resignation of the latter, elected cashier of the Bank of Middle- 


town. 


Marytanp.—Albert Vickers, Esq., was chosen President of the Marine Bank, Bal- 
timore, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of Mr. J. Bier. 


FioriwA.—The Legislature of Florida passed a Free Banking law recently, copied 
mainly from the general law of New York, and incorporating a provision of individual 
liability of stockholders. Under this law the State Bank of Florida has been estab- 
lished at Tallahassee, with an authorized capital of $500,000, of which $130,000 have 
been paid in. Mr. William Bailey, President, and Mr. William R. Peters, Cashier. 
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Indiana Free Banks—The semi-annual statement of the Auditor of the State of In- 
diana presents the following items of the banks doing business under the Free Banking 
Laws of that State. No bank is allowed to do business with less than $50,000 of secu- 
rities deposited with the Auditor, at their market value. 


SECURITIES. 


oes $9,000 North Carolina 6’s.... 

Do. 6’s.. -- 8,000 Virginia 6’s....... 
Indiana 6’s... -- 15,000 Kentucky 6’s. 

Do. 2, . 851,721 Georgia 7’s...... 

Do. 5’s.. . 894,500 Ohio 6’s....... 
Michigan 6’s....... ‘ 8,000 California 7’s... 
Louisiana 6’8........... «eee 216,500 Pennsylvania 5’s.. 
ED sr ndte cccnscasqecenins 421,000 Coin 


Total amount of securities........... irtiehad onic wdeiucninabile tena 
CORIO g 5. 66:05 4:4. 6-04.0666'0. 6064 56.0606. 00benetheessesincesescunae . egneegeee 


Export of Specie.—The following is a summary of the export of specie from New 
York and Boston since 1st January, (New York to date, and from Boston to 31st March 
each year): 

From New York to date. From Boston, 3 mos 
. $7,232,000 ae $557,900 
8,734,000 Se, 445,000 
6,824,000 oe 1,051,000 
7,840,000 earn 2,481,000 
5,756,000 ats 680,000 
6,860,000 Sues 795,000 
9,805,000 : 1,731,000 
. 12,521,000 coal 502,000 

Circulation outstanding of closed banks, the redemption of which is provided for, 
$26,883. 

Iowa.—Three new branches of the State Bank of Iowa have been established, 
making, in all, eleven branches now in operation. 

Place, President. Cashier. 
Burlington,.... .....0. Ww. F. Cooipaven, F. W. Brooxs. 
PR ccc ccccsccee xa R. W. Rann, --. R.N. Rann. 
WARN toy 60.60 ccsscccscccs o Be Bi BRB ccc cccsecesscccvacesses Eke Ms AROLIMEN, 


Missovurt.—Robert A. Barnes has been elected President of the Bank of the State 
of Missouri, in place of J. M. Hughes, resigned. 


St. Louis—The St. Louis papers announce the organization of a new Bank, the 
Union Bank of Missouri. The books of this Bank closed a few days ago, with a sub- 
scription of $200,000 by ninety-five subscribers. Included in the list are several of 
the wealthiest citizens, and a large number from among the best representatives of the 
business classes. Some of its capital has been subscribed from abroad, and assurances 
are given of further subscriptions from the same quarter. The election of directors 
will take place on Saturday next, at which time the books will be re-opened for addi- 
tional subscriptions. It is expected that the bank will go into operation by the 10th 
or 15th of May. This bank, under the General Banking Law, takes the place which 
was vacated by the omission of the State Savings Institution, to organize under the 
act creating ‘‘ The Bank of Commerce.” It is authorized to employ the same capital— 
$1,500,000—as the last named bank. The charter of the Union Bank expires in 
1890. The bank is required to establish six branches, respectively, at La Grange, in 
Lewis County ; at Milan, Sullivan County ; at Richmond, Ray County ; at Warrensburg, 
Johnson County ; Kansas City, Jackson County; and Charleston, Mississippi County. 


TeNNeEssEE.— The Bank of Tennessee Dismembered.—On and after the first day of 
September next, the Bank of Tennessee and branches are required to pay out only 
such notes as are on the face redeemable in gold at the counter where issued. This 
bank must obey the letter of the law; the Union and Planters’ Banks refused to be 
governed by the Legislature in this matter. 

One branch of the Bank of Tennessee cannot issue and pay out the notes of 
another branch of the same bank. Of course it cannot receive the other branch notes 
unless the arrangement is previously made for the redemption of the notes. No bank 
can continue to receive on deposit and in payment of debts the notes of other banks 
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which they are forbidden to pay out. In avery short space of time the home issue 
would be exhausted, and all depositors would have to pay in gold. By this act of the 
Legislature the Bank of Tennessee is dismembered—it can no longer act as a unit. 
Each branch is, in effect, an independent bank, relying on its own resources—holding 
the branches as they do other banks, in war enemies, in peace friends. 

The mother bank will probably no longer attempt to redeem the bank notes at 
Nashville, for they cannot do this without keeping on hand two dollars in gold for one 
in paper.—Clarksville Chronicle. : 

Wisconstn.—The Bank Comptroller publishes his semi-annual statement, from 
which we derive the following aggregates of the banks of the State of Wisconsin, on 
the morning of Saturday, January 15: 

GEE stvkecnstemesstcenscous pace eeesaeber eens «+ $7,095,000 
Circulation ........ ith hi Raw aeerins Camis ete AY a sees 4,695,170 
SR int ccninetnkanin seme oreo be media eoccccccee 8,022,384 
DOOD 6.6 i60in co. cecinics 4aevdesinss 654400,036605040s086008 , VOROED 
AEE Ss balck carah osieneckidnsdscadeeosenndiotesensonion 83,893 
Public Securities 5,082,445 

iudbtidientiashininnn: Se 


All the securities deposited, with the exception of $24,000, are either State stocks 
or specie. In addition, the Bank Comptroller holds the bonds of the directors of all 
the banks for one-quarter of the whole circulation. The Banking Law of Wisconsin 
does not permit the deposit of bonds and mortgages—on which, in New York, has 
been the chief loss in closing up suspended banks. 


Savings Banks.—The Boston Five Cents Savings Bank held its annnal meeting on 
5th April, and its condition was reported to be highly prosperous. The increase 
during the last year in the number of depositors and the amount of deposits is stated 
to be more than equal to the aggregate increase of all the other 85 Savings Banks in 
the State. The gain in the number of depositors is 4,153, and in the amount of de- 
posits $662,573 87. The Bank ‘now has in all 18,719 depositors, whose deposits 
amount to $1,763,886 99,—the average of which is $94 92 to each. An extra 
dividend will be paid in May. Of the depositors 13,532 reside in the city, and 5,287 
are non-residents. The number of adult depositors is 12,385; minors, 6,334. The 
number of mechanics is 4,085; clerks, 2,138; laborers, 1,135; merchants, 258; ser- 
vants and waiters, 918 ; professional men, 543; printers, 715; seamen, 277; public 
officers, 184; railroad and express men, 98; women, children, and others whose occu- 
pations are not known, 8,368. The number who have on deposit less than $5 is 
5,668; $5 and less than $50, 6,827; $50 and less than $100, 1,791; $100 and less 
than $500, 3,588 ; $500 to $1,000 inclusive, 845. The investments are as follows :— 
Mortgages, $858,350; Real Estate, $85,412 31; Public Funds, 156,400; Loans to 
Counties and Towns, $60,800 ; Bank Stock, $234,191; Loans on Personal Security, 
$65,700; Loans on Bank Stock, $64,860; deposits beering interest, $303,312 35. 
The old board of officers were re-elected 


France.—It is stated that the capital of the new Credit Mobilier, in process of con- 
coction under the auspices of Count de Morny, will be £1,600,000, in 80,000 shares 
of £20 each. ‘The following communication regarding the new Credit Mobilier to 
be established at Paris has been addressed, on behalf of the promoters on that side, to 
their connections on the London Stock Exchange : 

Paris, March 25. 

The Minister of Finance has just authorized the public subscription ordered by the 
Council of State for the “‘ Société Générale de Credit Industriel et Commercial.” Do 
you wish to take an interest in the foundation of this new Bank? A public subscrip- 
tion was insisted upon by the Government, although the founders offered to find the 
capital, and we should like our friends not to lose by a public subscription the interest 
we counted on reserving for them in a private one. 

Donon, Ausry, Gautier & Co. 
To Mr. C. W. Price, London. 

Savings Banks in Great Britain and Ireland.—In the United Kingdom, in the year 
1857, the total amount received from deposits was £7,581,415; the amount paid out 
was £8,375,095, but this includes the interest. The aggregate deposits on hand 
were £35,108,596, while in 1856 the amount was only £34,946,012. From Nov. 22, 
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1856, to March 7, 1857, there was a surplus of deposits over the withdrawals every 
week, amounting in the whole to £307,716; from that date till the completion of the 
year, Nov. 20, 1857, the withdrawals exceeded the deposits every week, and the total 
excess amounted to £1,265,870. Of the total (on Nov. 20, 1857) £1,738,026 was 
for Ireland, and £1,944,991 on account of Friendly Societies. 

The total number of individual depositors in Great Britain was 1,341,752; the 
largest number of depositors, 266,399, held sums between £1 and £5 to the amount of 
£674,611; the largest amount was by holders between £75 and £100, namely: 
£5,374,149 by 88,566 depositors. 

In the United Kingdom, from March 26, 1854, up to Jan. 5, 1858, £2,138,229 had 
been invested in the purchase of annuities through Savings Banks; the immediate 
annuitants numbered 9,079, and the amount of the annuities was £183,347, or a trifle 
over £20 each; of these 2,523, representing annuities to the amount of £48,521, some- 
thing below £20 each, had fallen in. There had been also 2,056 deferred annuities 
to the amount of £40,862, of which 1,060, to the amount of £20,268, had fallen in. 


CanavA.—The following table exhibits the circulation, specie and discounts of the 
Canadian chartered banks on the 1st of March, excepting the Bank of British North 
America and Gore Bank, neither of which is required to make published statements : 

Banks, Circulation. Specie, Discounts. 
Quebec Bank 2 00+ $098,850 $193,310 $2,000,793 
City Bank, Montreal ............. eoee 509,974 205,824 1,985,684 
Bank of Montreal ...........+ss00++ 2,635,861 715,714 10,087,477 
Commercial Bank ..........sseee0++ 1,526,918 480,465 6,113,605 
Bank of Upper Canada.........+. we» 2,868,728 686,595 7,466,901 
Bang‘1e du Peuple.........scccccees 823,516 118,471 1,721,424 
Molso’s Bank ........ hank eee 899,098 88,985 1,441,962 
Niagara Discount Bank 170,957 22,849 428,145 
Bank of Toronto ......... shalt tanec 441,538 82,037 995,847 
Ontario Bank ....... LD Seale. 289,564 82,069 620,599 
International Bank ..........eseeee08 86,155 17,040 84,080 


$9,300,161 $2,637,901 $82,896,402 
Trish Bank Returns.—The amount of bank notes authorized by law to be issued by 
the several Banks of Issue in Ireland, and the average amount of bank notes in circu- 
lation, and of coin held, during the four weeks ending Saturday, the 12th day of 
March, 1859, is shown as follows: 
Circulation Average Average 


Name and Tile. authorized. Circulation, Coin held, 
Bank of Ireland ............-- £3,738,428 £3,407,425 £672,804 
Provincial Bank 927,607 1,079,689 461,070 
Belfast Bank....... Cecedosee e 281,611 451,282 267,665 
Northern Bank.............0+ 248,440 804,364 155,576 
WD Bia occcccccccsecds ° 811,079 498,829 235,096 
National Bank 852,269 1,193,768 559,852 


The following Return shows the state of the Note Circulation in Great Britain 
during the four weeks ending February 12, compared with the previous month : 
Jan. 15, 1859. Feb. 12, 1859. 
Bank of England............s00 Coseceseess £20,440,689 £20,830,036 
Private Banks...... spiadieeietcmame aed 8,843,026 8,407,186 
Joint Stock Banks..........ccccccccccreces 2,904,770 2,933,086 


Patel ta Magid 6. ooo. osc ccsccecicecssess £26,692,485 £27,170,308 
NET cacnencaneegnnensannsiiabinniaade ae 3,904,022 
ES LES AE TO EY Ys 6,898,948 


United Kingdom........ eee cecc ec. oe edly 022,284 £37,978,278 


Alliance Bank.—The Alliance (French and English) Bank, which was constituted 
a few years back under French law, is in course of being wound up. It is said that 
Mr. Stokes, the gérent, has departed to America, and that the accounts are in con- 
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fusion, but that all creditors will be paid. It is likewise hoped that about 30 or 40 
per cent of their paid-up capital will remain for the shareholders. 

Russia is in the market for eleven or twelve millions sterling. India requires three 
to five millions. The railway calls for the months of April were £2,274,000, making 
an aggregate of nearly eighteen millions sterling, viz. : 

Russian Loan, about 
Indian Loan, about 
Railway Calls, about 
£18,000,000 

The London Money Market for March.—The highest price obtained for consols in 
the month of March was 968, and the lowest, 954, the closing price at the end of the 
month being 95g a 953. The range of consols, which was only 1} per cent. in Feb- 
ruary, was in March quite moderate, the difference between the highest and lowest 
price being 14 per cent., while the result of the month’s transactions, notwithstanding 
the announcement of the intended Congress, has been to establish merely an advance 
of an eighth on the low prices previously current. In railway shares there has, with 
the exception of East Indian and one or two other descriptions, been a more decided 
tendency to improvement, and an average rise of about 1} per cent. has been sustained. 
On'the Paris Bourse the stock operations of the period have ended, showing a recovery 
of an eighth, as compared with the quotations of the 1st of March. 


Fluctuations in the London Stock and Share Markets during the Month of March, 1859. 
Price on Highest Lowest Present 
March ist. Price. Price. Price. 

Consols a) ae aa. oe 95§ a § 
Exchequer Bills, 36s.pm. .. 39s.pm. .. 328.pm. . 348, pm. 
Brighton Railway, oo §«6BAG -- 109% on 1124 
Caledonian Railway, ee 834 ‘eo 81¢ 823 
Eastern Counties Railway, se 61} od (Mss 60 
Great Northern Railway, -- 103 -- 101% eo 102} 
Great Western Railway, a —. “a 5e} 
London and North Western Railway,.--. iw SERS 40> aR as 944 
Midland Railway, § aa ee 4 98 Ci 1014 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, as 964 ei 933 oe 944 

39 a es 324 

— : é 704 

94 <) . 924 

oo - 90% a 924 

North Eastern, York Railway, on Ti4 754 os 764 
Northern of France, a6 374 os 364 te 37 
East Indian, 106 -- 102 an 102} 


New Orveans.—Logan McKnight, Esq., President of the Board of Currency, died 
at New Orleans, Saturday, April 2d., aged thirty-four years. Mr. McKnight was 
born in Shelby county, Kentucky, on the 8th of April, 1825. At the time of his death, 
forced by the disease which has proved fatal, he had just retired from active business, 
and remained in the firm with which he had long been connected only as a partner in 
commendam. During his short and successful career, he had not only secured by his 
own energy and ability an ample competence, but he had established a character and 
an influence rarely found in men of twice his age. He had been a member of our 
city gcvernment, and exercised an influence far beyond his nominal position. He had 
never held a State office, until his last, nor been a candidate for political honors, but 
his uniformly sound advice and the general confidence in his perfect purity and al- 
most matchless political sagacity, gave him a weight in the democratic party, to which 
he belonged, greater than is ever reached by any professional politician. At the 
time of his death he was president of the Board of Currency, by the unsolicited ap- 
pointment of the Governor, and was by almost common consent considered the most 
proper man in the State for the office. Commercially, his position was equally high. 
His influence was universally felt, and his credit never questioned. If he had lived, his 
position in the literary world could scarcely have been lower. Active in mind and 
body, studious, and of liberal education and habitual cultivation, his skill in writing 
and thinking was marked and striking. Some of the best essays on commerce and 
banking that ever appeared in this city came from his pen in his short intervals of 
leisure.—N. O. Delta. 
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BANK DIVIDENDS. 


New York Crry.—National Bank, 3 per cent., Chemical Bank, (quarterly), 6 per 
cent., Bull’s Head Bank, 4 per cent., Fulton Bank, 5 per cent. 


New Orleans.—New Orleans has seldom, if ever, experienced a season of greater 
prosperity than that of the last six months. The Bank dividends are as follows :— 
Citizens’ Bank, and the Bank of Louisiana, 15 per cent. ; Louisiana State Bank, 13; 
Mechanics and Traders’ Bank, Canal and Union Banks, and the Southern Bank, 9; 
and the Bank of Jas. Robb, 8. 


Savings Banks.—The United States Trust Company, of New York, as Receiver of 
the Knickerbocker Savings Institution, announce a third and final dividend of 24 per 
cent. to the creditors of said Savings Institution, making the aggregate dividends 86} 
per cent., payable on the 18th instant, at 73 Cedar Street. This closes the affairs of 
the institution, which failed in December, 1854, with liabilities of $472,000, distributed 
among over three thousand depositors, who will lose about 13} per cent. of their orig- 
inal claims. This is the most disastrous failure of a Savings Bank that has occurred 
in the U. S. 


PRIVATE BANKERS. 


Bosron.—Messrs. ALLEN, Neate & Co., Boston, will make collections throughout 
Canada and the United States. [See their Card on the cover of this work.] 


Sr. Pavt.— Messrs. Borur & Oakes, bankers, make collections at St. Paul free of 
charge : and at other points in Minnesota, Iowa, etc., free of charge beyond cost in- 
curred. [For references, etc., see their Card onthe cover of this work. | 


Bank Locxs.—Yale’s patent duplex bank lock having been forced by ‘‘ amateurs,” 
notice is given on the cover of this work, by Mr. W. W. Bacon, of New Haven, that he 
is prepared to furnish a new patent lock without key or key-hole. (See his Card.) 

SprinGFieLp, Iti.—The old established house of N. H. Rincety, of Springfield, 
Iil., has been changed to N. H. Ripcety & Co., by the admission of Mr. C. Rineiey, 
hitherto Cashier, as partner, (See their Card.) 





Collections in the South and West.—Several new banking houses have commenced 
operations lately. The cards of these may be found on the cover of this work, and a 
complete list of all the banking houses, as well as of all the banks in the United States, 
may be found in the ‘Merchants and Bankers’ Register,” for 1859. The cards of 
bankers in the following places may be found on the cover of this magazine : 


MassacuusETTs.—Boston. 

New York.—New York City, Geneva, Phelps. 

PennsyLvan1A.—Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Scranton. 

District or CotumpiA.—Washington, 

Virern1A.—F redericksburg, Lynchburg, Richmond. 

Marytanp.—Baltimore. 

CALiIForN1A.—Sacramento. 

Iti1No1s.—Beardstown, Chicago, Dixon, Kewanee, Moline, Peoria, Peru, Rock- 
ford, Quincy, Springfield, Warsaw. 

Inprana.—Fort Wayne, New Albany, Richmond. 

Iowa.—Burlington, Cedar Rapids, Clinton, Fairfield, Davenport, Des Moines, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa City, Keokuk, Muscatine, Ottumwa. 

Kentucky.—Lexington, Louisville. 

Micu1GAn.—Battle Creek, Grand Rapids. 

Mrxnesota.—Minneopolis, St, Paul. 

Missovr1t.—Booneville, Glasgow, Hannibal, St. Louis, 

On10.—Cincinnati, Newark, Portsmouth, Sandusky, Toledo, Zanesville. 

TenneEssEr.—Memphis.—Texas.—Galveston, Palestine, San Antonio. 

Wisconstx.— Milwaukee, Mineral Point. 

Canapa.—Kingston, &e. 
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Hotes on the Money Market. 


New Yorx, Aprit 28, 1859. 


Exchange on London, at Sixty days’ sight, 94a 10 premium. 


Tue money market has remained quiet since our last igsue until the beginning of this week. In 
consequence of the intelligence from Europe as to the prospects of war between France and 
Sardinia on one side, and Austria on the other, there is less disposition shown to invest in long 
paper or in public securities of the best order. Money has been abundant on call at 4 a 5 per 
cent., and for strictly prime paper at 5} a 6 per cent, 

The banks have increased their loans to $129,192,000, and absorb nearly all the good paper 
that offers. There is, however, a large amount of acceptable paper passing through the hands of 
brokers, and taken by private capitalists at low rates. We quote as follows: 


First class paper, 60 days to 4 months,....,.... 5$@ 6} per cent. 
« single names, 4 to 6 months,...... podbancedsseaddesan S3a7v™ « 
* indorsed, 6 months, Sha 6 “ 
Loans on call, with State bonds as collaterals,.... 4a5 “ 
with railroad shares collateral, 5a7T *& 


There are strong signs of increased activity in the numerous departments of trade and in manu- 
factures throughout this State, in New England, Pennsylvania, &c. A renewed demand follows 
for bank accommodation. We tind asthe result of the last few months an enlarged volume of bank 
circulation and bank loans, without a commensurate increase of the specie reserve. We cannot 
look upon the condition of our foreign trade as being very flattering. The export of cotton to foreign 
ports already is in excess 300,000 bales beyond that of 1857-8. This large export has been valued 
on and realized. For the next four or six months the export of this article will be quite limited. 
We have already received at the southern ports 3,200,000 bales, against;2,600,000 for last year. 
The export demand for breadstuffs is too limited to create any large basis for_foreign exchange. 
At the same time our imports from abroad are largely in excess of 1858. The amount of dry goods 
put upon the market in one week this month, was $3,400,000, against $1,200,000 last year, and for 
this year thirty-five millions (in three months) against nineteen millions last year. 

We are again following the example of the spring of 1857, when the importations were largely 
beyond the means of the country to pay for. Europe does not take breadstuffs and other produce 
to pay for these silks, cottons, woollens, iron, &c. England takes only as much as her own crops 
will not provide; but our importations are made with no reference to the ability of the country 
to meet the payments. 

Our banks do not hold one dollar in coin beyond the per centage required by prudence and 
by a due regard to the balances due their creditors throughout the Union. 

With sterling bills at ten per cent., and upwards of three millions per week imported in dry 
goods at New York alone, our readers may well inquire as to the prospect for money sixty or 
ninety days hence, The rates are low now, 5a7 per cent., but a continuance of sterling bills at 
9} @ 10 per cent. for six or eight weeks, will cause a drain of one millionin gold per week at least, 
and sooner or later create an active demand for money at enhanced rates. 

There is a moderate demand for sterling, for remittance, at 110. Since the opening of the 
present year there has been a strong disposition shown by remitters to take sterling bills in pref- 
erence to francs for the Continent. The intelligence from Europe to-day will probably make 
this more general. As long as there is war, or a prospect of war, in Southern Europe, bills on 
Paris and other continental points will be less valued than before. The purchaser takes the risk 
of all changes in the rate of exchange between the Continent and London, but hitherto sterling 
bills have been a good remittance for France, Germany, &c, The present price for bankers’ bills 
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on Paris is 5.124 5.113. We annex the current rates at various periods in 1859 for bankers’ bills 
on leading cities : 
Jan. 26. Feb, 23, March 23. April, 23. 
London, 60 days, Bankers’ Bills, 109} a 1094 1094 @ 109% 109§ a 109 109$a@110 
Do do Mercantile Bills,.... 1084109  108$a@109$  108}@109% 109301093 
Do do with Bills of Lading,. 10744108}  107$a108}  l07$a108} 108341093 
Paris, 60 days’ sight 515 a513g = 513g a@512¢ 0 = 51Qga5l1y = 512g a S11 
Antwerp, “ 515 @513¢ 4 =6513 a 5120 512k a 511R0S «55123. a 514 
Hamburg, “ - Séfa 365 364 a .. 36fa 36% 37 a 37% 
Bremen, “ - Wea 79R Tee as 79 a 79} 794 a 7% 
Amsterdam, “ 4isa 41% 4l}a.. 4lja 41} 4l}a 41} 


We are glad to note more activity in the domestic manufactures in this and the neighbor- 
ing States. The annual product of the boot and shoe business of Massachusetts was (accord- 
ing to the State Census), in 1855, $37,489,000, being eleven millions in excess of the annual value 
of the cotton manufactures of the State, and exceeding the combined value of cotton goods, cah- 
coes, and all the bleached and colored goods. The boot and shoe business is increasing rapidly 
in value in that State, while New York is the leading point for the import of hides and for the sale 
of domestic boots and shoes. We observe that a large meeting of shoe-dealers and manufacturers 
was held this month at the Shoe and Leather Exchange, Boston, and, after discussion, a commit- 
tee of nine was appointed to confer with the New York dealers, with a view of procuring a more 
accurate inspection of svle leather. 

The Boston Board of Trade have recommended the discontinvance of “ Branch Houses,” at 
New York, for the sale of Massachusetts cotton goods, trusting that all the buyers of these goods 
would go to Boston for them. This policy, if carried out, would defeat the objects of manufac- 
turers, who, as a class, will gladly avail themselves of all facilities existing at home for the sale of 
goods, but will likewise avail themselves of any superior facilities existing elsewhere for the 
foreign and domestic export trade, Such an interference with the legitimate laws of trade as is 
recommended by the Board of Trade, would, if carried out, create a market for the goods manu- 
factured at Philadelphia, Providence, and other points. 

The manufacturing towns of Rhode Island and of Massachusetts have discovered, what the 
Boston Board of Trade is slow to discover, that New York is the best market for their cotton goods, 
boots, shoes, &c. 

The demand for State loans during the month of April has been steady, with large sales of 
Missouri Sixes for western banks at 86$ a 884. The new loan of the State of North Carolina was 
taken at 99 a 1013; Georgia Six per cents. have been steady at 100a@101. In Ohio and Kentucky 
State loans, the sales are quite small; Tennessee Sixes have advanced two per cent.; in other 
State bonds the changes are very slight. Holders generally ask from 1 to 2 percent. above 
present quotations. United States Six per cents. of 1868 are in demand at 109}; new Five per 
cents, have sold at 1044 a 104, and close at 1044 offered; 108} asked, 


Mar. 4th, 1th. 18th, th. Aprillst. &th. 15th, 22d. 


U. 8. 6 per cents. 1867-'8, 1093 109 1093 109 109 1094 
U. S.5 per cents. 1874 104 1044 = 104} 1043 = 1044 
Ohio 6 per cents, 1886..... ‘ 108 108 108 109 108 
Kentucky 6 per cents,.......... 104 104 103} 103} 104 
Indiana 5 per cents 91} 90 904 88} 82} 
Pennsylvania 5 per cents. 93 923 93 93 94} 
Virginia 6 per cents 974 98 98 99} 99} 
Georgia 6 per cents............. 100 100 101g = 101 
California 7 per cents. 1877,.... 84} 843 81 80 81R 85 84} 
North Cerolina 6 per cents.... 98} 984 99 99 100 1004 1003 
Missouri 6 per cents. 854 85h 854 86 865 8eg 874 
Louisiana 6 per cents,.......... 93 94 93 96 93 96 95 
Tennessee 6 per cents 90} 914 904 914 924 934 934 


The limited business done on our railroads this year induces most persons to withhold orders 
for shares. We note a decline in almost every instance since the close of March. The competi- 
tion on the leading roads from Atlantic cities to the West is at present too strong to insure a 
profit to the shareholders. By the following comparative table it will be seen that New York 
Central Railroad shares have declined 5 per cent. since the last week in March; New York and 
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Erie, 4; Michigan Southern, 1}; Illinois Central, }; Chicago and Rock Island, §; Milwaukee, 2; 
Galena and Chicago, 1f. The others are somewhat higher : 

Mar, 4th, 11th. 8th, W£5th. April lst. 8th 15th, 22d. 
N, Y. Central R. R. shares,..... 814 80g 794 79 765 T5§ 7% 74 
N. Y. and Erie R. R. shares,... 12§ ll 11 104 10 9% 9} 94 
Harlem R. R. shares,..... cones | 12g 114 122 11g 12§ 12} 
Reading R. R. shares,......-.... 49} 494 49 49} 504 50 50 50} 
Hudson River R.R. shares,.... 314 32 ‘31f 314 334 334 33} 
Michigan Central R. R.shares,. 53$ 528 514 514 50} 50} 54 
Michigan SouthernR. R.shares, 18} 164 13g 13} 124 13} 14 
Panama R. R, shares, 117} 117 1174 117 1173 120 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R, shares, 624 594 59} Seg See 59h 5 58h 
Illinois Central R. R. shares,.... 694 69 67} 67 673 68} 68} 664 
Cleveland and Toledo R.R.... 29} 27} 254 245 254 245 27 
Chicago and Rock IslandR.R 62 60} 59} 58} 555 56} 58} 
Milwaukee and Miss. R.R....... 12} 11} &} 8 5 7 7 6 
Galena & Chicago R. R. shares, 71 704} 64 68 665 67 684 66§ 


Railroad bonds are generally lower, except in what are termed first mortgages. The latter show 
improved values and are better sustained than railroad shares. Erie sinking fund bonds are held 
254 a 28; Convertibles of 1871, 25} a 27}. 

Mar, 4th, 11th. 18th, W§th, Aprillst. &th. 15th. 22d, 
Erie Railroad 7's, 1859 833 84 e4 85 83} 824 82g 82 
Erie Sinking Fund bonds,,..... 39 36} 364 36 31 31 31 25 
Erie Convertibles, 1871 36 34 33 32 30} 30 30 25 
Hudson River Kk, R. lst mort... 101} 102 102 102-102 102 103 103% 
Panama Railroad bonds 117 117 117 118 120 121 120 
Illinois Central bonds, 7’s.,..... - 90} 90} 90 = 87} Be} 88} Beg 
New York Central bonds, 6's... 91f 92 92 923 =93 94 945 94 
Canton Co, shares 203 . 2 19} 19 193 19} 19} 19 
Pennsylvania Coal Co.......... 81} 804 $1 80 80 80% 81g 81 
Cumberland Coal Co 24} 235 234 23 234 — 214 21 
Del. and Hudson CanalCo....,.. 99 983 983 1003 97 97} 964 964 
La Crosse Land Grant bonds... 21} 18 164 19 17% 18 16 17 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co....... 77 77 Tit 7 794 844 86} 86 


Delaware and Hudson Canal Shares’ have this month paid a dividend of 3 per cent., which 
leads to a decline in prices. For new issue of Panama bonds, holders ask 110 a 115; Hudson 
River lst Mortgage. 103$ a 1043 ‘The following are the inside and outside prices of first-class rail- 
road mortgages : 


« 


New York and Harlem Ist Mortgage bonds, 95 
New York and Harlem 2d Mortgage, 1864,.......--..--ssesccsereecees 90 
New York and Harlem 3d Mortgage, 7 per CeNt.,..-.2---..--2ece-eceeees eerececeees 82 
Michigan Central Ist Mortgage, 8 per cent.,.........-.--+-++e0+------+ osuen 954 
La Crosse and Milwaukee lst Mortgage, 8 per cent.,....-....-+-eesee-eeeeeeeeeeees 70 75 
Reading 1st Mortgage, 1860, 6 per cent., 95 
New York Central 7's, 1860-1870,... +++ 103$ a 1034 


The following are the current values of city bonds: 


Name, Per cent, Price, Name, Percent. Price. 
New York, 1860. 9a — Louisville, Railroad,.......... 6 72 a 73 
New York, 1875. 93 a 95 Louisville, 1887, 81 a 8&2 
New York, 1890, ...... eceee 90 a 93 St. Louis Municipal, 8634 87 
Albany, 1871-81, ...... 100 210) Chicago, 85 a 86 
Brooklyn “ Water Loan,”... 1024 a 102$ Chicago, 97 a 99 
Philadelphia, 994a 99% 6 a— 
Rochester Coupon bonds,.. 6 — @ 97 Memphis Guarantied, wa — 
Baltimore Coupon bonds,... 6 99} 4100 New Orleans “ Municipal,”’... 90 a 92 
Cincinnati Municipal, 90 a 95 New Orleans, Railroad, 75 a 80 
Cleveland, 101 @103 San Francisco, 89 a 90 
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The movements of the banks of the leading cities during the month of April, show a further 
disposition to expand. The loans in New York city are larger than in March, with less specie on 
hand. Boston, Philadelphia, and St. Louis, also show a larger line of discounts, The following 
are the latest returns : 

Loans, Specie, Circulation, Deposits. 
New York City, April 23, $129,192,000 $26,000,000 $8,289,000 $88,955,000 
Philadelphia, April 16, 28,108,000 6,401,000 3,364,000 22,348,000 
Baltimore, January 1, 17,960,000 2,717,000 2,972,000 7,520,000 
Boston, April 16, 58,946,000 6,496,000 6,985,000 21,606,000 
New Orleans, April 9, 31,140,000 16,250;000 12,985,000 * 24,648,000 

In the item of “deposits” at New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and New Orleans, are included 
cash balances due to other banks. 

The annexed table shows the changes for the present month in the banking movements of the 
city, compared with the first week of each month in 1858 [fractions omitted] : 


188. Loans. Circulation. Deposits. Sub-Treasury. Bank Specie, Total Specie, 
Jan. 2, $98,549,000 $6,490,000 $78,635,000 $3,259,000 $28,561,000 $31,820,000 
Feb. 6 103,602,000 6,873,000 86,000,000 3,168,700 30,652,900 33,821,600 
Mar. 6, 105,021,000 6,854,000 90,382,000 2,996,700 32,739,700 35,736,400 
April 3, 110,588,000 7,232,000 93,589,000 5,548,000 31,530,000 37,078,000 
May 
June 5 
July 
Aug. 7. 
Sept. 4 125,885,000 7,748,000 103,347,000 13,077,000 28,848,000 41,125,000 
Oct. 2, 123,659,000 7,875,000 104,901,000 11,100,600 28,533,000 39,633,700 
Nov. 6, 126,809,000 8,186,000 109,217,400 8,256,000 26,337,300 34,593,300 
Dec. 4, 126,238,000 7,837,000 89,541,000 . 6,345,500 27,407,700 33,753,200 
1859, 

Jan. 8, 128,538,000 7,920,000 92,826,000 4,202,200 28,399,800 32,602,000 
Feb. 5, 130,442,000 7,950,000 91,965,000 8,103,000 25,991,000 34,095,000 
Mar. 5, 125,221,000 8,071,000 88,400,000 7,145,900 26,799,900 33,915,800 
Mar. 28, 127,751,000 7,998,000 86,343,000 8,045,000 25,182,000 33,227,000 
April 2, 128,702,000 8,221,000 87,737,000 7,186,000 25,732,000 32,918,000 
April 9, 129,865,000 8,449,000 88,142,000 7,232,000 25,741,000 32,974,000 
April 16, 129,968,000 8,293,000 88,087,000 7,079,000 25,478,000 32,557,000 
April 23, 129,192,000 8,289,000 88,955,000 6,894,000 26,068,000 32,962,000 


111,868,000 7,431,000 98,438,000 3,145,000 35,064,200 38,209,600 


’ 

4 116,424,000 7,548,000 101,489,000 5,263,300 32,790,300 38,053,620 
3, 119,812,000 7,458,000 106,803,000 5,820,000 33,830,200 39,650,200 

, 

J 


120,892,000 7,784,000 107,454,000 5,553,000 35,145,000 40,698,000 


DEATHS. 


At New Oruzays, April 2, aged thirty-four years, Logan MoKnicut, Esq., a prominent 
citizen of that city. Mr. McKnight was one of the leading merchants of New Orleans, President 
of the Board of Currency of that city, and son of Virgil McKnight, President of the Bank of Ken- 
tucky. 

At MowrrEat, Canapa, Wednesday, March 23, Jacos Dz Wirt, President of La Banque du 
Peuple, aged seventy-three years and six months. ’ 

At Dover, N. J., on Tuesday, April 12, Exisna OC. Szeun, Cashier of the Union Bank, aged 
twenty-five years. 





